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Garden Work To do MW 


‘A TWICE-A-MONTH GUIDE. 


mvc ha 


CUTTING back weak or straggling growths on house plants will make 
for bushier plants after active growth is resumed. 

FREQUENT burning of rubbish in one place in the cultivated garden 
in Winter can result in an area of unproductive soil next Summer. 
SEVERE pruning will delay young fruit trees in coming into bearing. 
Cut only enough to induce the formation of a well-balanced frame- 

work of branches. 

USE THE short-keeping kinds among the stored vegetables while they 
are still sound and fit for cooking. Look over the others and remove 
any which may have started to spoil. 

THE MOST important factor in the care of African violets is the tem- 
perature of the water used to moisten them. It should always be 
warmed to room temperature or warmer. 

POTTED plants in the cool greenhouse should be watered by directing 
the water into the pots only. Careless wetting of foliage in dull 
weather or late in the day often will lead to trouble. 

BE CAUTIOUS when disposing of Christmas decorations by burning. 
A wreath of evergreen foliage thoughtlessly tossed into a lighted fire- 
place can throw out a dangerous gust of flame. 

WHEN making a dish garden, adapt the plants to the container. Plants 
with large roots can be handled by selecting a deep container or a 
shallow one that is broad enough to permit mounding of the soil. 

PAPER-WHITE narcissus bulbs may as well be thrown away after 
flowering. There is little use in trying to have them bloom a second 
time, and they are not hardy if planted out in northern gardens. 

GARDENERS who have invested in the now popular home orchard 
plantings should consider the importance of pollinating insects. A 
small adventure into beekeeping might prove advantageous to the 
owner of bearing-age fruit trees. 

COLDFRAME sashes being difficult to obtain, it would be well to see 
to it that any not now in use are so piled or stored as to prevent break - 
age of glass. Also, painting and puttying now will make the sashes 
waterproof and preserve their fabric. 

WHEN ordering dwarf apples on Malling understocks, insist on getting 
plants that have well balanced root systems. Roots which extend in 
one direction only will lead to a tree that may years later fall down 
in the presence of a stiff wind, and once down, fail to rise again. 

THE FREQUENTLY advised fuel-saving practice of pulling down 
the window shades after the sun has set will benefit house plants 
located near windows. The older method was to place several thick- 
nesses of newsprint between the plants and the glass on cold nights. 

SINCE each pound of hardwood ashes may contain the equivalent of 
two-thirds of a pound of ground limestone, as well as fertilizer ele- 
ments other than nitrogen, the ashes from a fireplace should be saved 
for spreading on the garden next Spring at the rate of not more than 
75 pounds per 1000 square feet. They should be stored in a dry place. 

FUNGUS attack on cuttings can be thwarted by dipping the basal ends 
of the cuttings in dry fermate powder as with hormone dusts. Fer- 
mate can also be combined with hormone rooting powders at the rate 
of one part fermate and nine parts hormone powder. Fermate can 
also be applied directly to the sand in which cuttings are to be rooted 
at the rate of about four-fifths of an ounce per square foot. 

DO NOT be in too much of a hurry to start seedlings indoors for out- 
door planting later. It is a long time until Spring; a longer time, in 
fact, than most young seedlings can tolerate. However, some seeds 

such as vinca, lobelia and dwarf 
dahlias and others require a rela- 
tively long time to develop into 
plants. Plans should be made to put 
in several sowings, each cne to in- 
clude kinds having about the same 
growth rate. 
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At the world-famous Fordhook and 
Floradale Farms, Burpee experts are 
constantly developing and improving 
both flowers and vegetables so that 
you can be assured of the finest qual- 
ity seeds for your garden. To know 
the real thrill of growing better Flow- 
ers and Vegetables, always insist on 
Burpee’s Seeds. 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


378 Burpee Building 378 Burpee Building i 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, Iowa # 
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Send 75c-Pkt. Burpee’s Big Zinnias 
(No. 3235) postpaid. Enclosed is 10c. 
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W. Atlee Burpee Co. 





Colossal and 
Chrysanthemum- 
Flowered 


You'll have the largest and most 
colorful Zinnias you have ever seen 
—unsurpassed, giant blossoms up 
to 64 inches across on sturdy, vig- 
orous plants 3 ft. tall. Some of the 
gorgeous flowers have extremely 
curled petals like chrysanthemums 
—so unusual that even the leaves 
on the plants are crinkled. Burpee’s 
Big Zinnias are easy to grow any 

where! 


Many Gorgeous Colors 


A glorious array of rich pastels and bril 
liant hues — apricot, salmon, rose, laven 
der, pink, cream, buff, yellow, orange, 
scarlet, etc. —- some in fascinating har 
monies of three or more tones in the same 
flower. You'll always want Burpee’s Big 
Zinnias. 


SPECIAL — 75c Super Packet of Burpee’s Big 
Zinnia Seeds for only 10c — Send Dime Today! 

















‘Burpee’s Seed Catalog” FREE | 


Amazing New Flowers and Vegetables—many in natural color. See Burpees 
New Colossal Alldouble Petunias; Giant Ruffled Snapdragons; Super iant 
Zinnias, etc. Also new Burpee Hybrid Vegetables for greater yield and 
higher quality. For all the best Flowers and Vegetables - a e Big 
70th Anniversary Catalog free. Send postcard or coupon TODAY! 
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378 BURPEE BUILDING OR 
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Considering Mertensias 


N VIEW of the general popularity of 

Mertensia virginica, it seems somewhat 
odd that only in recent years has a white- 
flowered form been reported and this from 
several quarters, it even being mentioned 
that it is raisable from seed. Since this 
fact indicates this white form is not un- 
common in some parts, it seems passing 
strange that it is a rarity in catalogues. 
Personally, I have never seen a specimen 
and so far as the trade is concerned, it is on 
a par with the white form of Dicentra 
spectabilis, which only in recent times has 
become available in a very limited way. 

Yet it apparently is not a new discovery, 
as I have some recollection of its being re- 
ported in England many years ago, al- 
though it does not apparently exist there 
now. 

Concerning the white mertensia, the 
several reports imply that in the mid-West 
it is fairly common in gardens from which 
it may be deduced that it has not infre- 
quently been found in the wild state. 

Had it been customary to raise this mer- 
tensia from seed, it is conceivable that the 
white form would have been observed 
more often. For example, it found its way 
to Europe about 1800, but no mention 
was made at the time of a white form, 
although M. rubra, pink-flowered, was re- 
ported there in 1900. This latter presuma- 
bly was truly pink, not changing to blue. 
Incidentally, English authorities use the 
name pulmonarioides instead of virginica. 
Hillsdale, N. J. —T. A. Weston. 


Two Interesting Plants 


FRIEND sent me some seeds of garden 
plants that were new to me — ja- 
cobea, and the buttervine. The small seeds 
of the jacobea (Senecio) were planted in 
the open in May, and rewarded me with 
feathery foliage about six inches high, 
crowned with clusters of buds, slowly 
opening into lavender-hued cups, nearly 
an inch in width; the flowers were lovely, 
and created a dainty floral picture in the 
garden plot. 

The buttervine seeds looked similar to 
kernels of white field corn. A member of 
the gourd family, this plant grew vigor- 
ously. It is a good performer on a trellis, 
with both flowers and fruit hanging on 
the vine at one time. The blooms are four- 
petaled, scalloped on the edges, flat like a 
white petunia, and faintly fragrant, they 
glow palely above the deeply cut foliage, 
from about 4 p.m. until seven the next 
morning. Just before they wither, they 
have the appearance of being full of tiny 
holes, which make them resemble a speci- 
men of hand made lace. 

The fruit was pale green, shaped like a 
giant horseshoe, and when cut had the 
odor of a freshly sliced cucumber. Even 
in Vermont, where the season is short, the 
buttervine matured its seed for the coming 
year. 


Windsor, Vt. —Naomi M. Ingalls. 
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Begonias and How to 


Grow Them 


By BESSIE R. BUXTON 





The most complete book on the subject and adapted to 
all parts of the United States. 


Price $2.25 Postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE’s Book Department 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 








New Sash for 
Cold Frames? 
Treat the Wood 


Before Painting 


Cuprinol, used by itself or as a priming coat, gives full protection to 
all your greenhouse or other lumber against rot, mildew and insect 
borers. Cuprinol is the famous old Danish formula which—now that 
the need of the Armed Forces is reduced for wood preservatives—is 
more readily available for use by the general public. Lumber will con- 
tinue costly and scarce—treat it by brush, spray or dip with Cuprinol. 
Write for information and names of nearest distributors. 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 39 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Massachusetts 




















WILD FLOWER FILM 


New England wild flowers and shrubs in natural colors for rent in the New England 
states. Takes 30 minutes to run. For further information write the 


WILD FLOWER SOCIETY Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


























NCE again now that the war is over, the Pilgrimage Garden Club of Natchez, 

Miss., will resume its custom of holding a pilgrimage each year, with visits 
to many fine old southern homes and gardens. This year’s Natchez pilgrimage will 
begin on March 2 and continue through March 31. It will be a colorful event, as 
it always was in pre-war days, and visitors are expected from all parts of the 
country. The garden at Monteigne shown above indicates the formal and attractive 
character which many of these southern gardens possess. Visitors to Mississippi 
may well extend their pilgrimage to Mobile, Ala., to see the Azalea Trail, with its 
17 miles of flower-lined streets in late Winter and early Spring, and the famous 
Bellingrath Gardens, 20 miles south of Mobile, among the most famous gardens 
in the country. 
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NOVELTIES ANNOUNCED FOR 1946 
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The new hybrid penstemon Ruby 
King has very large flowers, needs 


a sheltered position and does not 
like wet feet. 


Tetra Snaps is the name of a new 
giant snapdragon, two inches deep 
and as wide in proportion. 














ATURALLY enough, the 
N All-America winners for 

1946 take precedence among 
the novelties now being announced, 
although they are not by any means 
the only worth-while flowering 
plants and vegetables which are 
coming on the market for the first 
time. 

Number one among the annuals 
is the petunia Double Colossal 
Shades of Rose, which was awarded 
the silver medal. This is the first 
giant, all-double petunia ever cre- 
ated in America and doubtless is, as 
claimed, the biggest double petunia 
ever known. In any event, many 
flowers grown in trial gardens last 
season measured five inches across. 

Although all the flowers in this 
new variety are fully double, they 
vary somewhat in bloom from those 
with crisply fringed petals to those 
which are beautifully ruffled. This 
variation in bloom adds interest to 
a planting, as does the difference in 
color, which ranges from salmon- 
pink through rose-pink to deep rich 
rosy mauve, which makes an attrac- 
tive planting of rose shades. Plants 
grow 20 inches high in good soil 
and spread as much as three feet in 
diameter. It is believed that they 
will prove valuable for borders and 
window boxes and for cutting, as 
well as for growing in beds, but their 
large size must always be kept in 
mind. 

The All-America Bronze Medal 
winner for 1946 is the petunia 
Bright Eyes, which differs in almost 
every way from the variety just 
described. Bright Eyes is dwarf and 
compact in habit, the plants growing 
from seven inches to nine inches tall. 
They are very floriferous, producing 
great quantities of rose-pink flowers 
with pronounced white throats. The 














The all double petunia Colossal 
Shades of Red, awarded the AIll- 
America Silver Medal for 1946. 


The new petunia named Peach 
Red was given Honorable Men- 
tion in the All-America awards for 


1946. 














individual blooms are about one and one- 
half inches in diameter. 

Bright Eyes reminds experienced gar- 
deners of the old favorite Rosy Morn, but 
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The dianthus Westwood Beauty. 


is more dwarf and more compact, although 
having the same gay and cheerful flowers. 
This is another variety which seems well 
suited for bedding purposes. 

Petunias are very much in the public 
eye this season and a third All-America 
selection, one receiving honorable men- 
tion, is Peach Red, the color of which is 
well indicated by the name. The intro- 
ducer compares it to the pleasing red side 
of a sun-ripened peach in its perfection, 
which seems to be an appealing phrase. 
The plant is compact in habit and dwarf, 
growing about 12 inches high. Its rounded 
flowers are produced in profusion and 
measure about two inches across. The un- 
usual color of this new petunia will com- 
mend it to gardeners for planting in beds. 

The only All-America winner not a 
petunia is the dianthus Westwood Beauty, 
which also receives honorable mention. 
The plants of this dianthus grow 10 to 
15 inches high and the color ranges from 
bright crimson-red to a red which may be 
described as veivety. It is said to be an 
annual which germinates freely and grows 
without any special care, producing many 
flowers on long, wire-like stems. The 
blooms of Westwood Beauty are two 
inches across and deeply fringed or lacer- 
ated well. The plant has the reputation of 
being a continuous bloomer as well as 
coming early. 

Doubtless all these annuals may be sown 
out-of-doors when the weather is suffi- 
ciently warm but time will be gained by 
starting them in coldframes or boxes of 
earth in the house a few weeks before the 
weather will be warm enough for outside 
planting. They should not be started too 
early. 

Another interesting novelty, although 
one not listed in the All-America selec- 
tions, is a snapdragon called Tetra Snaps. 
This is a very large-flowered variety, the 
blossoms being two inches or more in 
depth and in some instances as wide. Many 
will be found distinctly ruffled and every 
color seems to be represented, orange in 


various shades, yellow, bronze and rose 
being especially in evidence. 


DDT for Japanese Beetles 


HE use of DDT to aid in the control 

of Japanese beetle larve in the soil 
shows much promise as a substitute for 
arsenate of lead in tests now being carried 
on in the Hudson River Valley by Dr. 
J. A. Adams, entomologist of the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y. 

Preliminary tests made with 
DDT used at the rate of 25 
pounds to the acre reveal that 
this treatment is as effective 
as a 500-pound application of 
lead arsenate. DDT is be- 
lieved to be no more toxic to 
warm-blooded animals than 
equal amounts of arsenate of 
lead. In addition only one- 
twentieth as much poison need 
be added to the soil, so that 
food crops probably could be 
grown on DDT-treated soil 
with safety much sooner than 
where arsenate of lead is used. 

Even on soils where a permanent turf 
is desired, such as lawns, golf courses, and 
the like, the cost of treatment would be 
greatly reduced by the use of DDT. There 
are indications that DDT may affect some 
crops, but apparently it is less harmful to 
grasses than arsenate of lead. 





Long Green Snapbean, the only 
All-America vegetable winner. 


Important Awards Announced 


HE George Robert White Medal of 

Honor for the year ending December 
31, 1945, has been awarded to William 
N. Craig of Weymouth, Mass., according 
to an announcement just made by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. This 
medal, which is considered the outstand- 
ing horticultural award in the United 
States, is given for special service to horti- 
culture. Mr. Craig is an outstanding figure 
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in the horticultural world. He is especially 
well known for his work with lilies and 
is the author of a book on lilies. 

Other awards of national importance 
announced by the Society are as follows: 

The Thomas Roland Medal to Profes- 
sor Edmund Frank Palmer of Vineland 
Station, Ontario, Canada. who has dis- 
tinguished himself both as a fruit breeder 
and as a breeder of gladioli. Many leading 
gladiolus varieties have been originated by 





The petunia Bright Eyes is dwarf and 


compact in habit. 


him, including Picardy. 

The Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal 
to W. B. Clarke, San Jose, Calif., who 
has propagated and introduced to garden 
lovers of America a large number of trees, 
shrubs and vines, including many new gar- 
den hybrids of chenomeles. 

The Albert C. Burrage Gold Vase to 
Frost and Higgins of Arlington, Mass., for 
the redwood forest exhibit set up by them 
at the Spring show in Boston in 1945, this 
being considered the most outstanding 
exhibit at any of the Society's 1945 shows. 

The Society also announces the follow 
ing additional awards: 

A gold medal to Mrs. John H. Cunning 
ham of Brookline, Mass., for the excep- 
tional executive ability shown by her in 
flower show and garden club activities, for 
her success in developing and operating a 
charming and original garden and for her 
outstanding war garden work in organiz- 
ing and supervising the most successful 
canning kitchen in New England. 

The Society’s gold medal to Daniel 
O’Brien, head of public school garden 
work in Boston, where school gardening 
had its American origin. The citation to 
Mr. O’Brien says that his efforts for many 
years in behalf of the Exhibition of the 
Products of Children’s Gardens at Horti 
cultural Hall have been of great value. 

The Society's gold medal to the Wal 
tham Field Station of the Massachusetts 
State College for its educational work and 
its service to both commercial and ama 
teur gardeners. 

A scroll to the Boston Victory Garden 
Committee for its work in developing an 
outstanding demonstration garden on 
Boston Common and for developing Vic- 
tory gardens on other city properties. 

A scroll to John R. Macomber for his 
estate in Framingham, Mass. 
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THE GARDEN 


HERE is no idleness in Nature; she is 

forever making changes in her land- 
scape schemes. There is no season of the 
year when the garden is beyond the reach 
of beauty. Some think of Winter as a time 
when the landscape is desolate and dead, 
and they do not see the delicate blooms of 
snow on seed pods and on stems. The real 
artistry of the Winter garden may be the 
silvery vapors frozen to each bud or twig 
in the soft light. These may be the most 
precious gifts of Winter. The loom of life 
never stops and even though the earth 
sleeps she comes upon each new hour with 
a different pattern woven from things in 
the garden. 

No plant in the garden is more beauti- 
ful in Winter than the hemlock (Tsuga 
canadensis). Reaching its full growth 
from 50 to 80 feet with limbs horizontal 
to drooping, the delicate form of its green 
pockets holds little puffs of snow and these 
after a rain and freeze, become lace-like 
crystals, beautiful beyond description, fine 
enough background for any evergreen gar- 
den. In contrast, the Red pine (Pinus 
resinosa), which sometimes reaches a 
height of 75 feet, forms stout spreading 
branches with ascending tips that pocket 
the snow in cones. 

The white pine (Pinus strobus) , a com- 
mon form in the New England gardens, 
often growing 100 feet high, with wide- 
spreading horizontal limbs, is covered with 
blue-green needles which will hold the 
snow in thick mats. 

In designing your arrangement of ever- 
greens and shrubs, select and place at each 
end of a long border, 100 feet by 20 feet, 
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two yews (Taxus cuspidata), the ultimate 
size of which is five to eight feet high, with 
15 to 18 feet spread. In the center of the 
bed, plant three T. media hicksi in triangu- 
lar form. These plants often grow to a 
height of ten to 12 feet, but by trimming 
may be kept at any desired height. 

Between the ends and the center plant- 
ing place two or three T. media, which 
grow to a height of four to five feet in ir- 
regular form, but with more dense upright 
habit and lighter in their green foliage than 
the T. cuspidata. 

Along the edge and not too compactly, 
plant the T. cuspidata nana, with its height 
of from two to three feet, spreading an ir- 
regular outline of very dark green foliage. 
The spaces between the evergreens may be 
interspersed with deciduous shrubs which 
are lovely in contrast with the evergreens 
and will help to lighten the mass, especially 
in the Spring when they are in soft bud 
and bloom. 

The color of stem and foliage, texture 
and form are best brought out after a light 
snow or a hoarfrost in the early Winter. 
The cork-bark bush (Euonymus alata), 
pockets the snow upon the tiny irregular 
shelves along its branches. The Cotoneas- 
ter horizontalis is like a mass of fairy-lace 
planted carelessly in the spaces along the 
edge. 

Keep the texture and color of foliage in 
harmony and thus build stronger character 
in your garden. In Winter the garden takes 
on different moods; these depend on light 
as well as the condition of the atmosphere. 
During the night, wavering flakes of dry 
snow may have covered the silent earth, 
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The garden of Mrs. Walter Teagle, Port Chester, N. Y., planted under the direction of the author. 


IN WINTER 


and in the soft pink of early dawn the 
coverlets of bud and branch are of the soft- 
est texture. By noonday, if the picture lasts 
that long, the snow is a blinding white in 
the full sun. In the late afternoon, when 
the tattered garments of long forgotten 
Oriental queens are spread across the sky, 
the beauty of each form stands out. As the 
sun lowers, deep blue shadows creep across 
the garden path. 

Quite a different mood is adopted in the 
clear, dry moonlight. The long strip of 
lawn between the borders looks cold and 
deserted in its mantle of snow. There is a 
hush in this splendor that makes one feel 
the garden is under the spell of evening 
spirits, tracing soft blue shadows and trans- 
forming the garden into a magic dream- 
land. 

—Hugh Findlay. 
New York, N. Y. 


“Azalea Days in Memphis” 


N APRIL 5, 6 and 7 the second an- 

nual ‘“‘Azalea Days in Memphis,” 
under the sponsorship of the Memphis 
Men’s Garden Club will be held. Nearly 
100 azalea gardens will be open to the 
public without charge. Many of these 
gardens are quite extensive and it is in- 
tended to build a national reputation for 
Memphis as an azalea city. This is the 
farthest point north in the Mississippi 
Valley where evergreen azaleas grow easily 
and freely. Plantings are increasing many 
thousand each year. 

—W. C. Paul. 

Memphis, Tenn. 








Begonias’Across the Nation* — 


Bessie Buxton tells the reader how to grow these 
flowers in all sections and under all conditions 


T APPEARS that begonias were known 

to Europeans as far back as the middle 
of the 17th century. The first contact with 
the plant was in Mexico and the West 
Indies. It was not until about 1700 that 
the name begonia was bestowed in France 
by Charles Plumier, in honor of Michel 
Begon, a French botanist. 

The history of those early beginnings 
and all of the subsequent begonia discov- 
eries in far distant and widely spread areas 
is ably discussed by Bessie Raymond 
Buxton in her forthcoming book entitled 
“Begonias and How to Grow Them.” 

Mrs. Buxton relates the story of how 
many of the more delicate begonias van- 
ished from commerce soon after their in- 
troduction to the United States. Thus a 
new kind of exploring had to be under- 
taken. Even now begonia fanciers report 
from time to time finding some rare beauty 
in an out-of-the-way place. There was a 
plant of the variety Mme. Fanny Giron, a 
French hybrid which was finally discov- 
ered in 4 Wisconsin home, and another 
specimen of the same variety that turned 
up in a farmhouse in New Hampshire. 
It is possible, says Mrs. Buxton, that other 
lost treasures are still in existence some- 
where, awaiting discovery. Rarely does 
the owner of one of these rare begonias 
know its correct name. It is usually a plant 
inherited from Grandmother whose fa- 


*‘‘Begonias and How to Grow Them,” by 
Bessie Raymond Buxton. Published by Ox- 
ford University Press. Price $2.25. Available 
from Horticulture’s Book Department, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


vorite it was or it is ‘“‘one that a neighbor 
gave to Mother.’’ By this time, however, 
the searching is rather well along and fairly 
complete collections of begonias have been 
assembled at such institutions as the New 
York Botanical Garden. 

When it comes down to grouping the 
hundreds of kinds of begonias, Mrs. Bux- 
ton follows Dr. L. H. Bailey in separating 
them into four classes according to the type 
of roots—bulbous, tuberous, rhizomatous 
and fibrous. 

The bulbous kinds are descendants of 
B. socotrana and are best known in the 
form of the variety Gloire de Lorraine and 
other subsequently introduced varieties 
which the florist brings into bloom at 
Christmas time. Mrs. Buxton’s answer to 
the common query as to how to keep such 
a plant is to place it in a cool room, see 
that the air is mois., water amply but not 
too much, give it morning sunlight and 
admit some fresh air. 

The tuberous begonias are chiefly Sum- 
mer-bloomers and thus do not as a rule fall 
in the house plant category. In addition to 
full descriptions of the several tuberous- 
rooted species and the use which has been 
made of them in hybridizing, Mrs. Buxton 
has included a special chapter on their 
culture. 

As for the rhizomatous group, most of 
them make very large plants, too large 
for the window sill. They bloom freely, 
from mid-Winter until Spring after which 
they rest for a long period, which perhaps 
corresponds to the dry season in their na- 
tive countries. As with other resting plants, 





The calla lily begonia is a fascinating variety 
although not easy to grow. 
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they are best repotted when growth is 
resumed. 

These as well as the fibrous-rooted kinds 
are fully discussed and cultural suggestions 
for them are offered. It is fascinating to 
read of the variation in leaf characters such 
as hairiness, shape and size in wide variety. 
Having disposed of the subject of which 
begonias are and from whence they came, 
Mrs. Buxton takes up the matter of how 
to care for them. She tells how to provide 
the light, porous soil which should be 
pressed gently but firmly about the roots. 
Then follows a discussion of the whole 
problem of soils and fertilizers for be- 
gonias. This is followed by descriptions of 
the different methods of propagation from 
seeds and cuttings. The details given in the 
two chapters on propagation should make 
the whole book worthwhile for many an 
enthusiastic amateur gardener. 

Because begonias are Summer-growing 
plants, some varieties being more or less 
dormant in Winter, cuttings, in Mrs. Bux- 
ton’s opinion, should be taken in Spring 
when growth is starting. What kinds of 
shoots from what position on the plant 
make the best cuttings depends upon the 
kind of begonia being propagated. The 
technique of taking the cuttings and the 
different methods by which they are han- 
dled, as described by Mrs. Buxton can be 
followed by those interested in the propa 
gation of some other kinds of plants than 
begonias. 

The resting period of Autumn is also, 
it appears, a poor time to repot begonias. 
However, attention to watering and, some- 
times, the extending of short days by the 
use of artificial light may aid in preventing 
leaf drop, and thus keep the plants more 
attractive during the dark days. 

Pests and diseases to which begonias are 
prey are also dealt with but not in any such 
manner as to make the growing of healthy, 
vigorous plants seem arduous. 

For the sake of outdoor gardeners who 
prefer begonias for Summer _ bedding 
effects, rather than as indoor Winter pot 
plants, Mrs. Buxton goes into the culture 
of tuberous begonias in considerable de- 
tail. To grow begonias well in the garden, 
she says, three things are required: shade, 
rich soil and moisture. Before the plant- 
ing out, under such conditions in warm 
weather, the tubers must be started in- 
doors, or raised from seed. Directions for 
indoor starting are given. 

Mrs. Buxton, along with many horti- 
cultural experts, believes that one of the 
best methods of encouraging the growing 
of more and better begonias is the holding 
of shows at which gardeners may exhibit 
their plants. To further that belief, the 
book contains an informative chapter on 
the staging of a show and all that goes 
with it to the writing of a schedule and the 
setting up of rules and regulations and 
point systems for the judging of the ex- 
hibits once the show is on. 

An appendix contains a history of the 
American Begonia Society, and an outline 
of the work which it has done. 
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HE earwigs Mrs. Van W. Anderson of 
Portland, Ore., reports upon (Horti- 


culture, September 15), must have 
changed their habits from those of their 
forebears in Europe. While it used to be 
recognized there that these night prowling 
insects did prey upon other small pests, 
they certainly were not adverse to seriously 
damaging dahlias and chrysanthemums, 
both the flowers and the tender young tip 
growths. My recollections are that the ear- 
wigs are not a number one enemy since 
they for some reason, never became notice- 
able until late in the season and if they did 
start nibbling dahlia and chrysanthemum 
flowers, it was easy enough to trap them 
with hollow, broad bean stems or screws of 
paper among the branches, or with in- 
verted flower pots containing a little hay, 
on a stake. 

I have no desire to see earwigs added to 
hordes of pests we already have, since they 
might, like other transplanted insects, be- 
come more than a nuisance. At that, I am 
at a loss to understand how earwigs, which 
have long been established in Rhode 
Island, reached the Pacific Northwest and 
yet have not spread over the areas between, 
including the other Atlantic States and the 
South. 

In New Jersey there is a minute form 
of earwig, complete with pincers, which is 
so small that it sometimes gets through the 
window screen, apparently attracted by the 
light. In this respect it differs from its 
European relative, which shuns the light. 
Both types, incidentally, have wings, our 
miniature sort evidently using them freely. 


FEW years ago a young man came 
from England and went to work for 
the telephone company. Soon he bought 
a house lot with an acre which extended 
into an old huckleberry field. He planned 
to raise raspberries in the field—black, red 
and everbearing. He soon married and 
raised berry pickers. That was 15 years 
ago and now we speak ahead each year for 
his black raspberries for jam and his place 
is one of the show gardens in our town. 

This man loves peonies, phlox and 
irises, and his front yard is a succession of 
Oregon irises, Minnesota peonies, and 
phlox. His curving front walk was laid 
out with a rubber hose and his house with 
its climbing roses proclaims his English 
cottage origin. 

Through the huckleberry field runs a 
fish pond with black raspberries all around, 
the best the town knows for jam. The big 
garden is a cleared open field with trees all 
about. 

Many a young man would do well to 
copy his useful garden specialty of grapes 
and raspberries, his succession of flowers 
in the front yard, his unique garden fea- 
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tures of a rose cottage and a fish pond. 
Certainly anyone can buy land and develop 
it into a garden and make it pay if he has 
jam impulses, and make it famous among 
town gardens if he has a love for plants. 


ARGUERITE R. SMITH (Horti- 

culture, November 15) exposes the 
weakness that has long distinguished the 
difference between European and Ameri- 
can horticulture. Here the commercial 
side has run ahead of the private or hobby 
side. We know that our grandmothers gar- 
dened because they loved doing so, but all 
too often, grandpop, or some other mem- 
ber of the family figured it worth while 
to make a dollar or two on the side from 
the garden products and so commercial 
florists and nurserymen came to influence 
the progress of horticulture. 

The things that were slow to grow or 
not too productive, were largely ignored 
and as more and more got into the business 
of supplying those who felt themselves 
superior to what they considered farming, 
the ideal of quality was forgotten and the 
trend towards things that could be pro- 
duced with least trouble began. 

The florist devoted himself to things 
that cropped well, the nurseryman like- 
wise leaned towards stock that was not too 
difficult and the truck and fruit men passed 
up the better quality items. 

True, the descriptions of many of the 
varieties that have latterly been introduced 
show improvement, but unless they meet 
requirements of the mass production 
grower he will ignore them, which, of 
course, is understandable. Those who de- 
pend upon the market grower for their 





WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Awarded the George Robert White 
Medal of Honor for 1945. 
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fruit and vegetables must take what is 
available. Those with gardens can grow at 
least some and choose the sorts that suit 
them. 


ANY people think of Newfoundland 

as a bleak, cold place, with little to 
interest horticulturists, but to show how 
far this is from the truth I quote portions 
of a letter I received from a soldier friend 
of mine stationed up there: 

Aconitums and delphiniums are very much 
at home here and sweet peas are almost ram- 
pant; in full bloom even now (mid-Septem- 
ber)... . Annual larkspurs do well here, too, 
and so do annual phlox, wallflowers and nas- 
turtiums. In Corner Brook, on the West Coast, 
I saw some beautiful gladioli. 

As for wild flowers, the island is a veritable 
botanist’s paradise, with many “‘rare’’ plants 
almost as common as daisies, besides some that 
are not found in The States at all... . In the 
Spring the bogs ar full of rhodora, Labrador 
tea (Ledum greenlandicum), sheep laurel and 
pitcher plants — the national flower of New- 
foundland. 

Orchids are found everywhere in the bogs: 
arethusas, calopogons, pogonias, purple fringed 
orchids, white fringed orchids and fragrant 
spiranthes or ladies’ tresses. 

In the moist woods, under the shade of ever- 
greens are found the clintonias, starflowers, 
Chiogenes hispidula and dwarf dogwoods, 
while on the rocky headlands Campanula ro- 
tundifolia and dwarf irises are abundant. 

Blueberries, raspberries, strawberries and 
bakeapple berries are everywhere. 

So, while the Winters may be a trifle 
“cool” and definitely on the blustery side, 
the Summers seem to make up in bounty 


what they lack in length. 


T HAS been a long time since I have 

been more pleased at any piece of news 
than I was when I heard that the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society had awarded 
the George Robert White Medal of Honor 
to W. N. Craig of Weymouth, Mass. I 
have known Mr. Craig for a long time and 
even now I am finding cause for amaze- 
ment at the grasp that the man has of the 
field of knowledge of things horticultural. 
What he has learned, he has retained and 
what is more, he has a knack of stating his 
knowledge and beliefs in understandable 
English. Starting way back before the 
turn of the century in communications to 
the magazine Garden and Forest, Mr. 
Craig’s contributions to the horticultural 
journalism have continued over the years. 
He is still a regular contributor to the 
Florists Review, and occasionally, to ama- 
teur magazines like Horticulture. 

What Mr. Craig has written was not 
borrowed from older authors but was, 
largely, the product of his own firsthand 
contact with plants on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Such was the background of his 
book on lily culture. In Mr. Craig we see 
the meeting of the two factors that go to 
produce an expert—knowledge and skill. 
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The Efficiency of Vegetables 


OHN H. MACGILLIVRAY of the Uni- 

versity of California has been studying 
the efficiency of vegetables as displayed by 
the chemical composition of the edible 
portion, the relative amount of edible por- 
tion in the purchased vegetable, the aver- 
age yield per acre and the hours of work 
required to produce average yield. By 
chemical contents is meant nine essential 
nutrients and the vitamins. 

As reported in Science, the most efficient 
vegetables are those in which the parts of 
the plants are eaten, that is, the root, stem, 
leaf or immature flower parts. The least 
efficient are those of which the fruits or 
seeds are used for food. According to this 
rating, the most efficient vegetables are 
broccoli, cabbage, mustard greens, spinach, 
sweet and white potatoes, and Winter 
squash. The last is the only fruit crop in 
the upper bracket of efficiency. At the 
other extremes are such inefficient plants 
as cantaloupe, cucumber, radish, Summer 
squash, sweet corn and watermelon. 


A Market for Bittersweet 
RANK C. PELLETT has suggested to 


readers of the American Bee Journal 
that bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) is in 
great demand in the New York market 
for Winter decorations. Thus far the mar- 
ket has depended entirely cn the wild 
plants for supply. The first persons to 
establish plantings should do as well as the 
pioneer growers of holly have done. The 
market requires only the berries, which 
should be cut as soon as they change color 
and before they pop open. Thus the sale 
of the crop does not in any way reduce the 
bee pasture which the vines offer at bloom- 
ing time. 


Prevents Sprouting of Potatoes 


CCORDING to Fruit Notes, in 1939 
and subsequently, the methyl ester 
of alpha-naphthaleneacetic acid was found 
to be effective in preventing growth of 
potato sprouts. In 1943 and 1944, plant 
pathologists at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station determined which of the hormones 
was most suitable for use on stored pota- 
toes, and in what forms such materials 
could be most conveniently and effectively 
applied. It occurred to them that table 
stock potatoes so treated might be kept 
during the Spring and Summer months 
with a minimum amount of sprouting and 
of shrinkage due to sprouting. The mate- 
rial could be used either as a gas, a spray, 
a dust, or when impregnated in shredded 
paper. 
At the Massachusetts State College last 
Winter, two bags of dormant Green 
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Mountain potatoes were taken from the 
cold storage room, dumped into baskets, 
and then placed back into the sacks with 
impregnated shredded paper distributed 
among the tubers as the sacks were being 
refilled. The recommended dosage was 2.7 
ounces of paper for 100 pounds of pota- 
toes. The bags were placed in a basement 
room where the temperature remained 
close to 60 degrees Fahrenheit all Summer. 

The untreated potatoes grew continu- 
ously and were considerably shriveled with 
light decay on June 12. By August 1, the 
treated potatoes were entirely dormant ex- 
cept some of the tubers next to the sack 
wall where sprouts ranged from one-quar- 
ter to one inch in length. In fact, they 
were still in that condition, and the tubers 
still firm with no decay at all on November 
1 when the test was terminated. The un- 
treated potatoes were badly shriveled, the 
sacks were covered with long sprouts, and 
much decay had developed on the interior 
of the bags. 


Protecting Crop From Weevils 


HE New England Homestead quotes 

Dr. Frank H. Lathrop, entomologist 
of the Maine Experiment Station, Orono, 
Me., as giving three simple rules to follow 
in’ order to protect crop from weevils. 
They are: 

First, destroy any old lots of infested 
beans. 

Second, do not mix old beans with the 
new crop. Keep separate and use the old 
ones first. 

Third, and most important, store beans 
in a cold place. Continued freezing tem- 
peratures will kill any weevils that may 
have been in the beans at harvesting time. 
A barn, shed loft or unheated garage makes 
a good place to store beans. 





Bomb for tree protection. 
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Lime Needed for Rhubarb 


CCORDING to Horticultural News, 
the reason why many rhubarb plant- 
ings fail to give paying yields in New 
Jersey can be traced directly to soil acidity 
and the lack of proper fertilization. Rhu- 
barb will stand more fertilizer than the ma- 
jority of the crops. The progressive rhu- 
barb growers in New Jersey will maintain 
a soil pH of 6.5. This pH may go down 
to 6.0 but if it falls below this point, the 
grower can see appreciable difference in the 
growth of the rhubarb. In addition to 
maintaining a pH of 6.0 or above, com- 
mercial fertilizer could be judiciously used 
to maintain a good growth. 


A Strawberry Groundcover 


S AN attractive evergreen groundcover 
for California gardens, the beach 
strawberry, Fragaria chiloensis, is one of 
the most successful for this purpose, ac 
cording to Maunsell Van Rensselaer, di 
rector of the Santa Barbara Botanic Gar 
den, describing the plant in a recent issue 
of Parks and Recreation. The plant is able 
to cover completely a large area with a 
thick soft carpet within a relatively short 
period of time. It is resistant to drought 
and of remarkable beauty when in bloom. 

Fragaria chiloensis is a native of the 
Pacific coast, from southern Chile to Peru 
in South America and from California to 
Alaska in North America. The species was 
first collected in Chile, hence its name. 
Taken to Europe in 1712 from Chile, it 
is the probable original of the cultivated 
strawberries of America. 

The beach strawberry closely resembles 
some of the ordinary garden varieties. Like 
most other strawberries, it propagates it- 
self by means of runners, which, under 
favorable conditions, extend for several 
feet in a season. It may be assumed that 
the strain from the Alaskan coast would 
be hardy in colder climates. 


Bombing Shade Tree Pests 


IRED from a nine-inch mortar an in 

secticide bomb releases a cloud of dust 
to drift through a tree and kill insect pests 
For large trees, several charges may be set 
off at once to ensure an enveloping cloud 
of the insecticide. Still in the experimental 
stage, the insecticide bomb is attracting 
much interest on the part of park authori 
ties and home owners for use in treating 
isolated shade trees of considerable size 
The same device has been considered for 
the protection of wooded areas that are 
inaccessible to spraying equipment. The 
illustration shows the bomb in use on 
the grounds of the experiment station at 
Geneva, N. Y. The photograph was mad 
by Foster L. Gambrell. 
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“Bell of Ireland Misnomer” 


EAR EDITOR —I wonder if it is 

desirable to perpetuate in our garden- 
ing literature the Bell of Ireland cognomen 
mentioned in Horticulture, November 15, 
in a discussion of the annual, Molucella 
levis. I know the story of this new name 
and it has always seemed to me a purely 
commercial stunt with a crass disregard of 
American gardening history. While horti- 
culturists need not be as meticulous as 
botanists, praise Allah, it nevertheless 
seems superfluous to add a catalogue name 
to an innocent little annual which already 
has two common names in all standard 
reference books, to wit: shell-flower and 
Molucca-balm. 

There was some mixup in its early bo- 
tanical history and shell-flower, a plant 
from Syria, was thought to have come 
from the Molucca Islands, hence Molucca- 
balm. But that still does not make it Irish! 

Shell-flower has had a long association 
with American gardens; see Wilhelm 
Miller's “‘list of old-fashioned annuals for 
those who would like to have Colonial 
gardens that are true not only to the spirit 
but also to the letter’ in Country Life, 
March 1907. It well deserves a continuing 
use—under its own name. : 

—Bernard Harkness. 
Moravia, N. Y. 


Bell of Ireland From Seed 


EAR EDITOR—M. R. Smith's com- 

ments on Molucella levis (November 
15) seem incomplete. Having grown it 
this season for the first time, and liking it, 
I decided to collect some seed. This seemed 
most easily done by pulling off the cup- 
like sepals along with the seeds. It was 
then I discovered—‘‘the hard way’’—that 
this plant is armed with very cunningly 
concealed needle like ‘‘stickers.”’ 

—R. B. Freeman. 

Western Springs, III. 


Clippings Nurse Seedlings 


EAR EDITOR — The moist heat 

generated in a pile of freshly cut grass 
clippings can be utilized to give extremely 
rapid and even germination of many per- 
ennial seeds planted during the hot and dry 
Summer months. 

The seeds should be planted in well- 
watered flats and not too tightly covered 
with paper and glass. The flats must then 
be sunk up to their soil level in the fresh 
clippings piled to the north of a fence or 
other source of shelter from the sun. 

In most cases further watering is unnec- 
essary, but the flats should be watched care- 
fully and opened when germination takes 
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place. From this point on procedure is 
normal. 

The whole system is not as messy as it 
may sound, and it permits the work being 
done in an extremely small space with a 
minimum of equipment and bother. 

—H. B. Mann. 
Regina, Sask., Canada. 


More About Hollyhock Foliage 


EAR EDITOR —I recently read 

“Rusted Hollyhock Foliage’ in Au- 
gust Horticulture. I lost all of my holly- 
hocks last Spring through the same or simi- 
lar trouble. I noticed that the brown spots 
were on the stems as well as the leaves, but 
were vertically elongated. I got curious 
and split several stems and found the pith 
infested with maggots, even to the depth 
of two or three inches into the crown be- 
low the surface. I noticed, too, that there 
were fine white and pink spots as well as 
brown on the leaves and laid the trouble to 
the depositing of eggs by some insect over 
the entire plant and that the leaves died 
and starved the resulting worms while 
those on the stem survived and became 
maggots. Possibly I had a double attack, 
spots on leaves and maggots from the 
ground up. 


Camden, N. J. 


EpDITOR’S NOTE: Hollyhock rust lesions 
may be pink, white or brown, according to the 
stage of development and this disease attacks 
the stem and petiole as well as the leaf. The in- 
sects may be European corn borers which infest 
hollyhocks very readily and heavily. We know 
of no true maggot which ordinarily attacks 
hollyhocks except fungus maggots which may 
be present after decay is well advanced. 


—D. Stewart. 


Annuals in New Hampshire 
EAR EDITOR—The last two years 


I have enjoyed one of the newer an- 
nuals, the Mission Giant marigold, a large 
chrysanthemum type with finer petals, a 
more compact flower than the older kinds. 
The colors range through deep, medium 
and golden orange and lemon. The plants 
grow from 20 to 27 inches high, branch- 
ing freely, with as many as 30 buds and 
blooms on one plant, the blooms measur- 
ing three to four inches in diameter. 

The plants are late bloomers and in our 
New Hampshire climate it is best to set 
them out in late May or early June, rather 
than planting seeds in the open ground. 
Mine were started indoors April 1. 

Speaking of petunias, the bravest of all 
flowers producing flowers through drought 
and all kinds of weather, we have a newer 
one, Theodosia, with its deep pink ruffles 
and golden heart, an excellent addition to 
all those that have come before. 


Greenland, N. H. —Agnes Whitten. 
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Replies to Mr. Lazenby 


EAR EDITOR—In the October 1, 

1945, issue of Horticulture Francis 
Lazenby wished to know if I had the 
same success with another so-called mys- 
tery plant, Gentiana acaulis and its sev- 
eral forms as with Mazus reptans. 

Classing mazus as a mystery plant seems 
rather far-fetched. Its rampant growth 
and hardiness surely dispels any mystery 
concerning its culture and puts it in the 
easy class, while the gentians, with the pos- 
sible exception of our native G. andrewsi, 
G. saponaria and G. puberula, are gener- 
ally recognized as a difficult genus. They 
are better suited to a climate less hot and 
dry than we can offer them. 

I have not tried any of the gentians 
other than G. andrewsi and G. septemfida, 
with which I was rather successful, but I 
have seen G. acaulis growing in the garden, 
only a few miles from here, of the late 
Caroline Peddle Ball. 


Torrington, Conn. 


Finds the Rain Tree Hardy 


EAR EDITOR—The rain tree (Keel- 

reuteria) is hardier in Massachusetts 
than Mrs. Byers’ letter (December | issue) 
would seem to indicate. There is one on 
Walnut Street in Newton Highlands that 
has been there for at least 30 years and is 
still thriving. It seeds freely, and evidently 
the seeds are carried by birds, as they are 
too heavy to be wind blown, and I have 
found seedlings two or three hundred 
yards from the parent tree. 

The seeds germinate readily. I planted 
five outdoors in the Fall of 1944 and got 
four good seedlings this Spring. As it blos- 
soms much later than other flowering trees 
it is a welcome feature in the Massachu- 


setts landscape. —Leslie H. Allen. 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


—Harriet Pulver. 


DDT on House Plants 
EAR EDITOR—I would be inter- 


ested to know the experience of a 
reader using DDT (in bomb form) on 
house plants. In an endeavor to eliminate 
small spiders which were spinning webs in 
and around the pots, I released very small 
amounts of DDT in the rooms. The spi- 
ders vanished, and the usual number of 
dead flies were found on window sills. 

The fact which interests me most, how- 
ever, is that I have found many dead earth- 
worms, which apparently crawled from 
the flower pots. This leads me to wonder 
if DDT, used in our gardens, will result 
in the elimination of worms, or if, birds 
eating them will be injured or destroyed. 

—Nancy Allen. 
New London, Conn. 





Birds in the Winter Garden — 


Kinds which have many interesting character- 
istics usually escaping the ordinary observer 


O DISCOVER an evening grosbeak 

in our midst is like finding some tropi- 
cal flower blossoming amid the Winter 
snows, for this bird is so strictly an inhabi- 
tant of the northland that he seems out of 
place in our latitude. 

The evening grosbeak, the breeding 
grounds of which are the less accessible 
foothills of Alberta and the Canadian 
Rockies, was first seen in Massachusetts in 
1890, when a great eastern migration oc- 
curred. After that the species came East 
from time to time and in 1910-11 there 
was another great eastward migration. 
Since that time the bird has been seen fairly 
regularly, in numbers varying from a few 
individuals to a hundred or more. Two 
years ago a flock appeared at my feeding 
station; they remained there about five 
minutes and then disappeared and I saw 
them no more that Winter. 

The evening grosbeak appears rather 
suddenly and without warning late in 
Autumn and disappears as suddenly in 
Spring. A rather quiet and sedentary sort 
of bird, especially where food is plentiful, 
he makes friends easily and under good 
treatment becomes unusually tame. On his 
Winter visits he may be found feeding on 
the seeds of conifers, and such deciduous 
trees as the birch, wild cherry, locust, ma- 
ple, ash, cottonwood and flowering dog- 
wood or on the buds of the poplar, maple, 
elm and apple. 

He feeds also on a great variety of Win- 
ter fruit — apples, crab apples and haw- 
thorns and the berries of the sumac, 
privet, poison ivy, mountain ash, red cedar 
and barberry. His favorite food, however, 
seems to be the seeds of the box elder and 
the view has been advanced that the east- 
ward migration of this bird has been in- 
duced or facilitated by the planting of this 
tree across the western plains and in the 
East. 

Equally as much of a treat for the bird 
lover is to come upon a flock of white- 
winged crossbills, for this bird is another 
Winter visitor erratic in time and season. 
Crossbills frequent stands of coniferous 
trees where they feed on the cones, or, 
more accurately, upon the seeds which 
they scoop out with their tongues from the 
axils of the scales, which they pry apart 
with their curiously crossed bills. Some- 
times they may be discovered by the num- 
bers of cones strewn about the snow cov- 
ered ground; at other times by an excited 
chippering which they now and then in- 
dulge in. 

Usually most of the birds of a flock are 
greenish females or immature young but 







there are always several dull red males. 
They are rather shy birds and are more or 
less likely to remain in the tops of the trees, 
if food is plentiful there, although they 
will quite frequently fly about in a compact 
flock, uttering a clicking sound as they go. 
Despite their shyness, they do not seem to 
be afraid of us and we may watch them at 
will as they proceed about their business 
of feeding but then, suddenly, they will be 
off and disappear in the distance. 

In coniferous woods we may also find 
pine grosbeaks and pine siskins, the former 
resembling the robins, the latter gold- 
finches. But perhaps we are more likely to 
find, as I did one Winter afternoon at the 
edge of a hemlock grove, the tracks of the 
ruffed grouse. With some curiosity I fol- 
lowed his tracks and they led me across an 
open field to a stone wall which was cov- 
ered with tangled grapevines. Here, judg- 
ing from the tracks, the grouse had spent 
some time feeding for wild grapes are an 
item of which he is especially fond. 

I carefully examined the tracks among 
the grapevines to discover, if I could, what 
direction he had taken on leaving this 
feeding resort and found that they fol- 
lowed the wall only to disappear in a pro- 


The downy woodpecker is a very 
industrious bird. 
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fusion of bushes and other undergrowth 
that bordered the edge of the woods in 
which I had spent the afternoon roaming 
about. I had no way of knowing whether 
he was in the immediate vicinity or had 
vanished for it was impossible to follow 
the tracks any farther or, for that matter, 
to locate them in the tangled undergrowth. 

Apparently I was closer to the bird than 
I suspected, for suddenly, as I poked about, 
there was a whirr and a buzz almost at my 
feet, and with hysterical notes of alarm the 
grouse rose from the ground and made off 
into the woods with such startling sud- 
denness as to leave me breathless. I barely 
recovered in time to catch a glimpse of him 
as he disappeared among the trees. 

The ruffed grouse is a real Winter bird 
and can withstand extreme cold and priva- 
tion. During the Winter he feeds on buds, 
berries and other wild fruit, such as rose 
hips and sumac, but if the landscape be- 
comes covered with a heavy blanket of 
snow and the trees become encrusted with 
a coating of ice he can, if need be, subsist 
on twigs and dead leaves. 

During the Summer and Autumn he 
usually roosts high in the trees but with 
the coming of snow and cold he remains 
on the ground and seeks shelter for the 
night beneath low branches or other cover. 
If the snow is deep on the ground he is 
very likely to fly and dive directly into it 
at nightfall and pass the night thus buried 
in the snow. Often a hard crust will form 
over the snow during the night and im- 
prison him beneath the surface, but rarely 
is he unable to break his way out. Fre- 
quently he will dive into soft snow when 
pursued by some enemy as a fox and it is 
not unusual for him to emerge in full flight 
after having gone several feet under the 
snow. 

The noise created by the grouse set a 
bluejay to screaming in the distance and | 
was reminded of Thoreau’s description 
when he wrote of ‘‘that unrelenting steel- 
cold scream of a jay, unmelted, that never 
flows into a song, a sort of wintry trumpet, 
screaming cold; hard, tense, frozen music, 
like the Winter sky itself."” A moment 
later I saw the bird himself, a brilliant spec- 
tacle against the white carpet of snow, but 
only for a moment, as he quickly flew to 
a nearby tree and lost himself among the 
naked branches. And look for him as I 
might, I could not make him out from 
where I stood, and I was struck with the 
adeptness with which he was able, despite 
his brilliant plumage, to conceal himself 
from view. 

I knew he was there, of course nd I 
was determined to find him. I shif d my 
position to a spot some few feet to my left 
and then I saw him, perched on a limb and 
cleverly concealed behind a dead leaf. | 
need not have moved, for a jay is possessed 
of an insatiable curiosity and it would not 
have been long before he would have left 
his hiding place to investigate me. Say 
what you want about him, call him a 
thieving rascal if you will, he nevertheless 
has many engaging qualities and is such an 
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ood living begins... 


. at the dinner table . . . and good dining 
demands attractive appearance and superior 


flavor in vegetables, cooked or salad. Asi TOW 


gt 
To have vegetables at their best, sweet and 


crisp, grow in your own garden the better, a eee 
modern varieties. Grow them from Asgrow SOLD THROUGH 

; ons LOCAL STORES 
Seeds . . . clean, pure, high-germinating . . . 


fresh from our 75,000 acres of seed crops. 


ASGROW SEEDS 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
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cut flowers. 


Flesecebieta s 
FINE SEEDS for 1946 


Flowerfield’s fine quality seeds for annual flowers produce outstanding 
results, quite worthy of their place in the garden. They are the colorful all 
summer blooms to cover the ripening Tulip and Daffodil foliage. They 
fill in the between seasons lull in the perennial borders. Flowerfield’s 
extraordinary selections offer many unusual varieties for edgings, 
Petunias for every purpose and hard to find selections for continuous 






















1946 Seed Catalog 


Send for your copies of Flowerfield’s spring cata- 
logs for 1946. They contain full color illustrations 
and complete listings of the finest quality seeds 
(flower and vegetable) and Bulbs, Roots and Plants. 
Please enclose 10¢ to cover mailing and handling 
costs. 


New Introductions from Howerfield 









Princess Aster— Princess Bonnie 








Dianthus 
Westwood Beauty 
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FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM - DEPT. 40 - FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y 











DIANTHUS—WESTWOOD BEAUTY Truly 
worthy of its name Westwood beauty, a 1946 intro- 
duction, is a fiery red to an exceedingly deep velvety 
red variety. It grows ten to fifteen inches tall, is 
free flowering on long wirelike stems with deeply 
fringed blossoms two inches in diameter. . Pkt. 25¢ 


ASTER— PRINCESS BONNIE This very beautiful 
soft salmon-rose shade Aster blooms in mid August. 
It has flowers that are 3 to 3% inches across on 
stems 18 to 24 inches tall. Strong guard petals 
surround full crested centers. They are a delight 














Since 


1874 








to anyone who wants good cut flowers. . . Pkt. 25¢ 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. . : : * 














enlivening part of the outdoors scene that 
we would miss him sadly if he were to pass 
forever from our midst. 

My way home that afternoon led 
through an old orchard and as I was passing 
through my attention was attracted up- 
ward by a faint sibilant whisper and there 
on the naked branch of an apple tree sat 
a flock of five cedar waxwings seduced 
thither no doubt by a few frozen apples 
which still clung to the tree. These sleek 
and dandified Beau Brummels of birdland 
in their satiny robes of blending shades 
might well be called ‘‘tailor-made’’ for in 
style and fit their clothes are above re- 
proach. 

Their appearance, too, is impeccable for 
never is there a feather out of place nor a 
speck of dirt on their velvety coats. Ele- 
gance is the word that describes them for 
they combine with beauty of plumage a 
grace of movement that a professional 
mannequin might well envy and a digni- 
fied carriage that could well serve as a 


model for other birds. Someone once 
called them the ‘“‘tip-tops of feathered 
aristocracy,’’ and I think the description 
an apt one. But they are not snobs—far 
from it. They have their foibles, too, and 
if they are somewhat inclined to indolence 
and gluttony and other trifling dissipa- 
tions, they have amiable traits to offset 
them. 

They are sociable, affectionate birds, 
with gentle manners, and are quite capable 
of acts of heroism if one of their number 
is in difficulty. They are attractive, de- 
lightful birds to have around even though 
they may show an over-fondness for cher- 
ries but they strive to make amends for the 
harm they do in this direction by destroy- 
ing noxious insects. 

As I stood watching the waxwings the 
sound of a woodpecker hammering away 
at a tree came to my ears. At first I could 
not see him but with a little searching I 
finally found him, busily engaged in 
searching for insects in a tree that had seen 
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better days. The woodpecker is a familiar 
bird, and yet the thought occurred to me 
that few of us realize how eminently suc- 
cessful it has been in competition with 
other birds. Long ago, for instance, wood- 
peckers discovered that by laying their eggs 
in hollow trees or cavities excavated by 
themselves, the eggs would have better 
protection against the elements and various 
enemies than if they were laid directly on 
the ground or in some comparatively frail 
basket made of twigs, grasses or other ma- 
terials. This, of course, was a step in the 
right direction. 

But even before this, these birds had be- 
come modified in form and structure in 
order that they might always be assured of 
a food supply. Thus, while most birds 
must be content with such insects as they 
can find on the surface or flying in the air 
or with such seeds and berries as they can 
find on plants, the woodpecker is able by 
his physical make-up to find food at any 
time by expending a little energy. 
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The next time you find a woodpecker 
clinging to a tree and hammering away at 
it pause for a moment and examine him 
closely (through field glasses, if possible) 
and you will see what I mean. The legs, 
you will note, are short and stout and the 
toes are provided with strong, sharp claws. 
Moreover, the bird has two toes in front 
and two in back, which effectively aid him 
in clinging to the bark or climbing up the 
trunk. And as a further aid in helping 
him to maintain his hold, his tail is com- 
posed of stiff feathers terminating in sharp 
spines or quills which can be pressed 
against the bark and, acting like a wire 
brush, serve as a prop or brace to support 
him in an upright position while at work. 
Indeed, the woodpecker is better equipped 
for climbing than a telegraph lineman. 

But remarkable as his climbing equip- 
ment may be, even more wonderful are 
the tools with which he drills into the 
wood and extracts living food. Observe 
the woodpecker at work and you will see 
that he draws his head and body as far 
back as possible and then strikes with all 
his might, sending his wedge-shaped beak 
deep into the wood. 

Would you not think that such constant 
hammering of beak and head against the 
tree would produce concussion of the 
brain or some other injury? It certainly 
would were not the skull thick and hard 
and otherwise so constructed as to be 
springy and jar-absorbing. 

The tongue, however, is the most 
highly specialized organ of the wood- 
pecker. It is cylindrical in form and very 
long and the tip is as hard as horn, with 
many strong barbs. The bones of the 
tongue, moreover, are provided with a 
marvelous mechanism which stretches the 
tongue, which normally lies soft in the 
mouth when not in use, beyond the tip of 
the beak into a highly effective instrument 
for spearing or dislodging insects from 
their burrows in wood or bark—a weapon 
more effective in its way than a fish spear. 

The woodpecker has come in for a lot 
of criticism. To see one of these birds 
scrambling over a fruit tree or to find his 
holes in the bark would naturally lead one 
to the conclusion that he is highly destruc- 
tive. But quite the contrary. For the 
woodpecker rarely disfigures a healthy 
tree. The reason for this is that the bird 
seldom has to dig far into a live tree for 
borers, since most species that infest live 
trees are found just under the bark or in 
the sapwood not very far from the surface. 


—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


Gladiolus Council Meeting 


T IS expected that 200 growers from all 

parts of the United States and Canada 
will attend the meeting of the North 
American Gladiolus Council which is to 
be held at Indianapolis, Ind., January 19 
and 20, 1946. Leo Matthews, 2730 Lock- 
burn Street, Indianapolis, is in charge of 
arrangements. 


January |, 1946 





America’s most beautiful, 
most helpful seed catalogue 


A big, valuable book — full color, cove:-to- 
cover. Shows newest and best in breath-taking 
flowers to “furnish” your outdoor living room! 
Prize big-crop vegetables! Rare bulbs, roses, 
fruits, and all supplies. A gold mine of gar- 
dening helps. 
SEE FAMOUS SPECIALTIES 

Prize Winning “Peace” Rose — highest-scoring 
rose in history of All-America trials. Midget Water- 
melon — an exciting Tom Thumb version of mouth- 
watering succulence. Snowstorm Nicotiana — a 
fragrant snowdrift of starry blossoms. And scores of 
other rare Breck’s exclusives. 

Send today for your FREE copy and order direct 
from Breck's to get the best seeds that grow. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 . 


BRECK'S 
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By WILLIAM R. VAN DERSAL 


“At last an American author has produced a book 
on American shrubs which is almost monumental in 
character. Never before has such a complete evalua- 
tion been made of the cream of American shrub 
society.”—New York Botanical Garden Journal. 








The Plant Growt 


Describes shrubs from the Pockies, Southwest 
deserts, New England, California, Southern Appa- 
lachians and the Pacific Northwest. Chapters on how 
to grow shrubs with the least effort and expense. 
h Regions Map is an outstanding feature as an indis- 


pensable guide to locate the natural range of each of the hundreds of 


shrubs described 
beautiful shrubs 


in this book. Author gives his list of the ten most 
for each section of the country, and the ten finest in 


America. Profusely illustrated with photographs of unusual beauty. 


271 pages — 68 pages of photographs 


Price $4,.00 postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPARTMENT 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
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Rhododendfons for 25¢! 


Fine young plants, 12 to 15 in. high, 
with small earth ball. Not prepaid, 
Pay express on arrival (about 6¢ ea.) 
Price each. 5-24 25-49 
RHOD. MAXIMUM-—white, July . 50¢ 40 256 
RHOD. CATAWBIENSE-purple. june. 60g 486 40g 
RHOD, CAROLINA-~clear pink, May... 60¢ 48¢ 40¢ 
KALMIA (Mf. Laurel) —pink- white, May 50¢ 40¢ 30¢ 
OFFER A: Aang each of the above, packed (20 small evergreen 
shrubs) for... ; $11.00 
OFFER B: Larger, 4 years : eliee. I", font B&B bushy speci 
mens, one each of above plus Azalea calendulacene 
(Orange, May) for... ; m $12.50 


HINOCRIMSON AZALEA (new 1945) 
hardy, vigorous, red, evergreen Azalea. 
12 inch B&B .. icaeiatetdanatas ee 
5 smaller, 4 to 6 in., for............. $7.50 


GABLES AZALEAS-—New 
hardy, all colors. Some 
evergreen. Small 2 yr. 
old, 5 mixed $6.00 
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Easily Planted 








AZALEA 
HINOCRIMSON 












Dwarf Froéit Trees 


Fruit without ladders for picking and spray- 
ing! Larger, healthier and on easily-cared- 
for bushes. 


Balanced Home Orchard-takes care of all pollenizing 
needs: APPLES: | Mcintosh, | Wealthy: PEARS: | Bartlett, 
| Duchess: also | Elberta Peach, | German Prune Plum. 


OFFER A: One each all six, 2-year-old out shannsted 1947, vochad 
complete for .. $23.0 
OFFER B: The same, “3-year- olds, all six.. $31 r*4 





HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES—Most sensational of all 
new fruits. Assorted named kinds 4-year-old, I'/) foot 
(bearing age) 10 for............. oe pesnecensssensect aa 


HARDY CHESTNUTS — 
Blight-free, old-fashioned 
sweet nuts on Chinese 
tree. I!/2 ft., 3 for $5.00 






Young Dwarts 
Bear 














New Yew/Shapes 


After years of testing, we offer these forms 
of hardy {media) Yews. New 1946. 


12-inch B&B specimens, each $5.00 


PYRAMID YEW-—Fast grow- STRICTA YEW-Also verti- 
ing, bushy, vertical column. cal but slow, dwarf to 6 ft. 
Dark green, rich. Probable Dark green, ‘dense, narrow. 
height |5 feet. (Taxus media GRASSGREEN YEW- Bright 
pyramidalis.) green form of Stricta. Fine. 





Previously introduced: 
KELSEY YEW-Broad dwarf; VERMEULEN YEW -— Broad 
al s dense short pyramid. Rich 
most berries of any Yew. foliage. 18-inch B&B Men 
12-inch B&B bushy........$2.50 $3. 






EVERGREEN HEDGES 


Upright Yew: = ae ee 
Hemlock: 18-2 a = 
Arborvitae: , 25 for 





PYRAMID YEW 
2. ig" 





Dept. 1D, 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Order direct from this page or write for free catalog 
(25c West of Iowa) 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















Am I right in assuming that Amaryllis is now the correct name 
for the bulbous plants that were formerly called Hippeastrums? 

All the species and hybrids of the South American group, 
collectively known as Hippeastrums, are true amaryllis, the 
name Hippeastrum having been eliminated as unnecessary. 

The South African (not American) species, which old bota- 
nists considered was the only true form of amaryllis, is now 
Brunsvigia rosea, that being the name it originally received. It, 
therefore, has prior claim over all others, including Callicore 
rosea and A. belladonna. 

* * * * 

What is the life span of a so-called short-lived tree? Is one that 
lives for more than 50 years long-lived? 

Theoretically, a tree should live forever. In practice, its life 
span is greatly reduced by exhaustion of soil nutrients, soil 
moisture failure, damage from the elements and from pests. 
Some such as peach trees, Lombardy poplars, gray birches and 
Siberian elms seldom have a life expectancy of much more 
than 25 years. On the other hand, oaks, maples and the like 
usually live two to several times as long. An example of long 
and short-lived trees is an orchard set to amply spaced apple 
trees with the intervals filled in with peach trees to produce 
revenue during the early years of the planting. 

* . * + 

Is there any virtue in rain water as opposed to tap water for the 
moistening of house plants? 

Theoretically, rain water should be free of chemical sub- 
stance which, if present in sufficient quantity, would cause in- 
jury. However, it is doubtful if rain water caught from a roof 
in a congested area is as free of impurities as is often supposed. 

* * * 

What is meant by the statement that an insecticide can prove 
beneficial to one kind of insect or another? 

In some cases, an insecticide has been found to protect a cer- 
tain insect by destroying other bugs which prey upon it but 
without injury to the one in question. Thus life is made easier 
for the one that does not get hurt by the spraying. 

* * * * 

Why is pyrethrum mixed with DDT in some insect-killing prepa- 
rations? 

The idea is that the pyrethrum in such a mixture will knock 
down the insects and the DDT will finish them off. 

* * + * 

Where can I buy seeds of the newer All-America trials winners? 

The seeds can be purchased from almost any seed store. As 
a rule, the All-America varieties are not offered for sale until 
commercial stocks are adequate to permit general distribution. 

* * * * 

Are strawberries so named because of the straw commonly asso- 
ciated with them as a mulch? 

The word strawberry is probably of Anglo Saxon origin and 
has reference to the way in which the runners are strewn over 
the surface of the soil. 

*”~ *~ * * 


How can cut holly branches be treated to make them last for a 
considerable period? 

Branches of holly to be used in outdoor arrangements are 
often preserved by spraying with clear shellac. Cut branches 
standing in water indoors will retain their foliage longer if not 
subjected to hot, dry air. It is essential that holly be fresh cut 
or stored at low temperatures before being arranged. 

* * *” * 

Where can plants of Thalictrum flavum and T. sulphureum be 
obtained? 

That is the question. Who has plants of these thalictrums to 
offer? 
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African Violets in Canada 


EPLYING to T. A. Weston’s letter 
in Horticulture of November 15, I 
may say that my greenhouse faces to the 
Southeast and it is in one end of this that 
I grow my African violets and carry on 
some of my experimental work. Owing 
to the position of the residence on an ad- 
joining property direct sunlight does not 
reach these plants until nearly mid-fore- 
noon at any season. In Summer, shade is 
augmented by the presence of a tall elm 
tree also on my neighbor's ground. 

In clear weather in Winter my African 
violets are ordinarily exposed to the sun 
for two or three hours. If the temperature 
becomes too high, I bring the greenhouse 
shades into play. However, to try out the 
effect of light and shade on these plants I 
some weeks ago placed four leaf cuttings 
in the full light of an upper window facing 
South and near them I placed four others 
in a more shaded position. Those in the ex- 
posed position are doing markedly better 
than those in the shaded position. 

The temperature"n my greenhouse sel- 
dom falls below 60 at night even in sub- 
zero weather. In order to obtain uniform 
growth pots should be turned frequently. 
Abundant drainage material should be 
placed in the bottom of the pots and for 
growing medium I use a mixture of equal 
parts of good loam and either oak leaf 
mold or peat. 

From experimental observation lately I 
am of the opinion that an admixture df a 
little granulated charcoal is beneficial. 
With this addition, the well nigh invisi- 
ble rootlets work their way through the 
medium more easily. The upper half-inch 
of the pot I fill with very lean loam or pure 
sand—this to discourage the rootless com- 
ing to the surface and often perishing. 

As I water from the bottom I fill the 
pots to the rim. One often sees African 
violets doing very well in living room 
windows. Other things being equal this, 
in my opinion, is due to the greater 
warmth of living rooms than that com- 
monly found in greenhouses. The soil 
should be very slightly acid. To keep the 
soil thus, various materials are used — 
alum, aluminum sulphate, sulphur, tannic 
acid. Of these I prefer tannic acid, a level 
teaspoon to a gallon of water once a 


month. —Robt. A. A. Johnston. 
Toronto, Can. 


San Francisco Camellia Show 
HE San Francisco (Calif.) Camellia 
Show, which was started as an experi- 

ment last year, was so well received that 

it will be repeated by popular request, on 

Wednesday and Thursday, March 13 and 

14, 1946, in the rotunda of the city hall. 

The participation of the former exhibi- 
tors is already assured, and all indications 
point to a still larger and more varied ex- 
hibit. Special efforts will be made to have 
flowering potted plants on display. 

—Alfred Stettler. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


January 1, 1946 





Tlew SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY KILLS WEEDS EASILY 





HORMONE WEED KILLER 


DESTROYS ROOTS AND ALL BUT DOES NOT INJURE GRASS 


Here’s the new way to beautiful, pletely killed by abnormal over-stimu- 
weediess lawns. KING WEEDER con- lated growth of cells within the stems 
tains the 2-4-D hormone. Plantain, and roots. KING WEEDER is not de- 


pendent on caustic, therefore does not 
produce browning of the grass. It is 


i 
When not dormant, the weeds are af- oan: at aan talieee > 9 ig ond 


dandelion and bind weed are a few of 
the many weeds that can be eliminated. 


° . non- 
fected by acute growing pains. The explosive . . . will not stain or injure 
leaves curl . . . the stems and roots clothing. Easy to apply ... use ordi- 
swell and split .. . the plants are com- nary garden spray or sprinkling can. 


SPRAY ENTIRE LAWN ne ee ee ee eee ec one 


viciiaiiliies side. tx wieatens SPECIALTY PRODUCTS DIVISION 
5,000 square feet $3.00 KING LABORATORIES, INC. Est. 1930 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


Please send postpoid..... 


or sample package to cover 
1,000 square feet $1.00 


| 

| 

| 

1 

1 

ASK YOUR DEALER OR MAIL 
THIS COUPON 
! 

l 

| 

| 

| 

! 
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package(s) of KING WEEDER oT in- 


structions for applying. 
mail check, money order or cash <“ 
Geodon. I enclose $........ ilies ge 
PO cil er cae . 
DEALERS WRITE... & Street & No. «Al 
FOR ATTRACTIVE OFFER 
City........ a. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF RETIREMENT FROM BUSINESS 


Owing to advancing years and failing sight I deem it best to retire. 
For a period of 23 years I have endeavored to furnish good quality 
Plants and Bulbs and to supply a good many varieties which are rare 
or unusual. I now fee! entitled to a little less strenuous life and after 
January 1, 1946, I will issue no further price lists. 


I have moderate stocks of Large-Flowered Clematis, Roses, Hybrid 
Rhododendrons, Helleborus (Christmas Roses), Eremurus, Liliums 
(including stocks of Regale, Speciosum, Auratum, Aurelianense, 
Sarcanthum and other varieties), Tree Peonies, and a fair selection 
of Hardy Herbaceous Perennials for disposal in the Spring. 


I tender best thanks to all those who have patronized me in the past 
and regret my inability to continue. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT STREET AT FEDERAL WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 














FRUITS FOR THE HOME GARDEN 
by U. P. HEDRICK 


NBER TE Here are practical, detailed instructions for any part of 

iva aL ME the country from one of the world’s greatest authorities 

GARDENS fruits. Eighteen kinds of fruit, with scores of vari- 
LP 


hich 
Halstad bow to store, and how long it will keep. Splendidly 
illustrated. $3.00 postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE’s Book Dept., Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 





eties, are discussed with the following details on each: 
Life span; time required between planting and bear- 
ing; climatic requirements; harvesting—when to pick, 
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(Showy Lily) 


or L. Speciosum album (white). 


Album, 





Imported Holland-Grown Bulbs 
offered for the first time in 
any quantity since 1940 


We are pleased to be able to offer again this 
beautiful and tremendously popular Lily which 
has been greatly missed during the war. To those 
who order promptly we can supply fine imported 
bulbs of L. Speciosum rubrum (carmine-pink) 


Rubrum, 7 to 8 inch circumference 
6 to 7 inch circumference 


Either type $1 per bulb; $11 per dozen postpaid 


Available Again! 
Lilium Speciosum 





Write at once for our Fall 
Bulb Catalog in full color 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INc. 


612 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 























WE MOVE 





Whether it's a small ornamental specimen 
or a sixty-foot maple; whether it's one tree 
or a hundred, we have the facilities for 
rendering every phase of Tree Work, from 
fertilization to surgery; as well as spraying. 


LARGE TREES 


and 
SMALL ONES 








HT 


TOO 














Our years of experience combined with skilled workmanship and modern equip- 
ment enable us to work at the lowest possible cost and insure satisfactory results. 








We will gladly inspect your trees without obligation and confer with you 
about your plans for Spring. 








WHITE & 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 


FRANKE, Inc. 


TEL. ASPINWALL 4204 











complete 





HORTICULTURE’S 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 





8@ E R B % How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 
Third Edition — Revised — Enlarged 
By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


practical low-priced 


Written by an outstanding American authority, this 
book goes back to the lore and use by the ancients, 
designs of early gardens, old recipes, and includes lists 
of herbs for modern gardens. New material on medic- 
inal herbs. On the practical side it is the most complete 
and useful herb book yet published. 


198 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo 


$1.50 postpaid in U. S. 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Boston 15, Mass. 
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Merits of Trash Gardening 


KNOW of no better illustration of the 

good which trash can do in or on the 
garden than what happened in one of my 
perennial seed beds this Summer. I planted 
one seed bed on a slight slope, which had 
been badly washed in previous years. The 
rather meager trash on the surface, which 
included some old corn stalks, was incor- 
porated into the surface of the soil. | 
planted the seeds and hoped that weather 
conditions would be favorable. 

It being a wet year, things did pretty 
well, but as soon as the first week of dry 
weather arrived, I could see that trouble 
was just around the corner and I set to 
work to move the seedlings to a more 
favorable location. 

Part of a row of Shasta daisy seedlings 
showed no effects whatsoever from the 
dry, gravelly soil. When I dug them up, 
I found that a piece of corn stalk had been 
buried about two inches beneath the soil 
and almost directly under the row. The 
roots of the seedlings had grown down 
into the stalk and chrfugh it. 

While neighboring plants had wilted 
from lack of water and nourishment, the 
daisies had fine root systems and excellent 
color and size. The corn stalk was moist 
in spite of the plants living off it, just as a 
superficially buried piece of wood is almost 
always moist. 

Of course, the trash method of growing 
plants involves some difficulties. Small 
cabbages are preferred by our family and 
this applies to other vegetables. However, 
I do not know how to grow small ones by 
the trash method. Even in the flower gar- 
den dwarf marigolds grow three feet tall. 


—aMrs. Holden S. Nicholson. 
Wrentham, Mass. 


Still Another Daisy 


O ALL those (they seem to be legion) 

who evince a special fondness for yel- 
low flowers, I recommend a cheerful little 
midget, Thymophylla tenuiloba, the 
Dahlberg daisy. 

Well-grown plants, if spaced properly 
to permit free development, form perfect 
little mounds of feathery-fine, lacy green 
foliage about eight inches high and ap- 
proximately a foot in diameter of such 
absolute uniformity as to closely rival the 
symmetrical illustrations of catalogue 
fame. Half-inch ‘‘gold coins’’ of single 
daisies spangle this ferny mound and a 
goodly number will be found at all times, 
held pertly aloft on thin, wiry stems. 

In my garden, sun, wind and drought 
have had no apparent adverse effect on this 
plant. As it does not have an overly ex- 
tensive root system, I was especially 
amazed at its ability to withstand severe 
heat without artificially supplied moisture. 
After heavy rains had pelted down, the 
Dahlberg daisy was the first plant to spring 
back into position again. Insects passed it 
by entirely. Perhaps the foliage, which is 
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aromatic when disturbed, had a pungency 


“GRO: VICK ’ ELECTRIC SEED not to their taste. iT PAYS TO FEED 
U Q BED HEATER Said to be a tender perennial when THE WILD BIRDS 






Be @ month ahead of neighboring gardens grown as a pot plant, I fail to see its value : : ‘endshi , 
SOIL HEATING VST as such, preferring to grow it as a garden Enjoy Bird Friendship All Winter 
CABLE for hotbeds — annual. An early Spring start in flats or 
coldframes— unheated , : f , . 
greenhouses — plant pans indoors, or in a coldframe is advis- THE CLYMER 


able as the rather slow germination seems 
to hasten when warmth is supplied. Giving 
pans bottom heat produced best results for BIRD FEEDING 
me. By the time transplanting to perma- 
Fr nent positions is in order, the fragile- 

Adjustable thermostat |< looking plants are about two or three STATION 
has pilot light. inches high and already showing buds. 
JUNIOR GRO-QUICE with thermostat and | | When spaced ten to 12 inches apart, the i iain 

eran Gane oS SO Bee... $5.35 | | intervals between plants rapidly filled in to | | ture of wild secds and grains required for the 


SENIOR GRO-QUICK with Thermostat and form a border of the utmost attractiveness diet of wild birds. 


80° 400-watt Cable for 6’ x 6’ bed...... $6.95 a ; Easily suspended from any branch of the tree. 
Supplied complete with instructions, Peempt éo- and uniformity. Full sun and part shade Complete $1.35 Postpaid 


liveries. See your favorite seed catalog — your ave uall ood results. West of the Mississippi $1.60 Postpaid 
seed desler —or order direct Prepaidin tga. ||" © Refills 35¢ each, 3 for $1.15 Postpaid 


benches for rooting 
cuttings. Will last for 
years. No failures. 
Money back guaran- 
tee. Operates from 
household current. 
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66 ’ 99 358 W. Huron St. ‘ Reflis tbc each, $ for’ P's0 
GRO-QUICK” Guicago 10. m || Choice Chrysanthemums Also the Clymer Wild Bird Dyner, for hanging 








on your windowsill. Complete 


EVER in all the years I have grown $1.35 Postpaid. Refills 6 for 60c P’p’d 
MARY G. HENRY’s chrysanthemums have I ever had such Wild Bird Dyner west of the eipstetont 
Famous Collection of New and a wonderful show of flowers as this season. yes ccc nn llggpangaetvca drags 


Bm prctgn 9 The plants grew tall, sturdy, and well THOMAS J. GREY CO. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES branched. I made frames to protect them G8 Ganuner Oe.. Becton 








when necessary and to keep them growing 0-0 
AMERICAN RED CROSS aesignt, The grout peofation of Sowers pg eo arg 
: i was so beautiful, it simply defies words to Weymouth at Junction of Routes 3 and 18 


Every plant in this list was collected by F 
Mike, Hanes, whe ban wane quer @° aiua> describe the glow of colors. I had blooms 


collecting trips to various parts of North fully two weeks ahead of the average pS SSS TSEC CUCU 


America. They have been tested over a grown chrysanthemum. 








period a sean and all are hardy ~~ A good white garden chrysanthemum is For your postwar plants 
wyne, without any winter protection. Plants i 2 . 

are pot-grown and many are ready for dis- hard ° find. ae I have found it in a and planting 

tribution this spring. All plants are of high variety named Hi Is of Snow. Jean Cum- 

horticultural value and guaranteed to be ming, another white, can always be de- consult 

from Mrs. Henry’s original stock. Catalogue pended upon, and I grew this year, Milky . 

sent on Fequest. vat collection of | | WY: Which I liked very much. It is the | Weston Nurseries, Inc. 

men ved plants and Alpines ond tn: te only white variety I have found to bloom Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 

will be mailed upon request. with Lavender Lady. Telephone WELlesley 3431 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES One chrysanthemum which holds all 
Orchard Sts Highland Ave. Bergeufield, N. J. the glory of Autumn's colors is the newly RERERARLRAREAK 
introduced Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. It was . S} b 
in full bloom for two months. If I could | | Choice Evergreens vephaied 





















































have but one chrysanthemum, this would Shade Trees Perennials 
surely be my choice. ae BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
I grew several other varieties, bronze Established 1898) 
through orange to red, and several yellows, We do not issue a catalog 
4 from lemon to shades of rich golden beau- Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 
Teaches tor ¢ ears _ One ag os mage eit 
, TUBER Production amd. ¢ anthemum, Eugene A. Wander, which was 
A breathtaking show last August! crowned with a wealth of rich golden THE GARD EN SHOP 
beauty without having to spend time dis- U . 
XTRA Order Now in Advance: ; nusual Garden Accessories 
my Our usual high quality TUBERS yong a 9 _ = avo We do not issue a catalog. 
will be sent when cured. ul blooms. Some of the buds show bronze 
> ° ; h Str Wellesley 81, Mass. 
TUBERS camecua FLowERED and tint shadings, which add to rather than ae te a —_" ” 
ee eS ee take away from the golden beauty of the 
12 tor$5 ne ttn anes flowers. The petals glisten in the sun like 
100 for HANGING BASKET TYPE mixes damask silk. TREES and SHRUBS 
$35.0 Send for Catalog illustrating And last but not by any means the least can be pruned now! 
postralD lan and tos Pegg me among my show of chrysanthemum is the ... with winter rates a saving to you! 
i cushion variety Little Bob, a perfect bor- LANDSCAPE. Inc 
nalla ells California Sendomen der plant, and superior to any other low- 103 Cornell Street Boston 31, Mass. 
WwW & Nurserymen growing cushion chrysanthemum I have Tel.: PARkway 4138-M 
256-D MARKET ST. @ SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. ever grown. This perfect little beauty is of 
English origin, and in early Autumn is a ° 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES mound of double golden mahogany flow- F . bet MA S , 
(Established in 1832) .| ers. It makes an ideal pot specimen, and I ram ” Quality ll “tga ries 
used it with dwarf petunias with nice we ob ote ne 
Quality Nursery Stock results. Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
—NMary Louisa Hellings. Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
West Newbury Massachusetts Titusville, N. J. Tel. Framingham 6191 
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PAY 
DIRT 


Farming & Gardening 
With Composts 


by 


J. I. RODALE 


Editor of Organic Gardening 


with an introduction by 


SIR ALBERT HOWARD 


$3.00 


In this new book the author, a practical 
farmer and gardener, has gathered evi- 
dence from all over the world to prove that 
natural methods of handling growing 
things are far better than the artificial, 
chemicalized and costly methods so much 
in vogue today. He presents his case in 
simple English so that all may read and 
understand without being bored to death or 
sent to the dictionary for enlightenment. 


Contents: 
PART ONE—The Living Soil 
PART TWO—Compost—Theory and Prac- 
tice 
PART THREE—The Dangers of Chemical 
Fertilizers 


PART FOUR—Health or Disease from Food 

PART FIVE—Good and Bad Farming Prac- 
tices 

PAY DIRT answers the one question all 

gardeners ask: How can I grow the best 

flowers, fruits and vegetables? 


Some of the early reviews of PAY DIRT: 


Louis Bromfield, author of Pleasant Valley, 
says: “PAY DIRT deals with the funda- 
mentals of agriculture and horticulture, the 
very sine qua non of human health and 
indeed of ultimate human existence.” 


Richardson Wright, one of the leading 
amateur gardeners in the country and 
Editor of House and Garden, says: ‘PAY 
DIRT is an exciting and important book 
both for farmers and gardeners.” 


The New Yorker has this to say: ‘This 
will give a good case of the jitters to all 
backyard gardeners, as well as to all 
farmers, who have been playing it the easy 
way by using chemical fertilizers, and it 
will very likely send them back to the 
compost heap. It also proves that what you 
and I don’t know about the art of com- 
posting not only would fill but has filled a 
book. The author, furthermore, can keep 
you up till all hours reading about the life 
and works of the earthworm, and that is 
a neat trick.” 

Joseph A. Cocannouer, author of Tram- 
pling Out the Vintage, says: ‘‘Rodale has 
certainly hit the bull’s eye. His conclusions 
pertaining to soil management are based 
entirely upon the fundamental laws of 
nature, consequently they cannot be other 
than sound. The book is the clarion call of 
a new agriculture.” 

Omaha World-Herald says: ‘‘Along with 
Louis Bromfield’s Pleasant Valley, Mr. 
Rodale’s PAY DIRT belongs on every 
farmer's living room work table.” 
Satisfaction guaranteed. If PAY DIRT 
Coes not open your eyes, the publisher will 
cheerfully refund the purchase price. 


Makes a Splendid Gift 
from one gardener to another. 
Se eS 2 SSS eee eee eee eee ee 
The Devin-Adair Company, Dept. H. 
23 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Please send me..... copies ofPAY DIRT at 
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$3.00 each. I enclose... ye 
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My Favorite Squash 


HE best squash I ever tasted is the but- 

tercup squash. It can be used either in 
Fall or Winter and keeps well. It is dark 
green in color outside and a beautiful yel- 
low inside, being somewhat flattened at the 
turbaned blossom end, which contains the 
seed cavity. It is so dry that one can use 
plenty of cream with it and its delectable 
flavor is exceptional. It is good boiled, 
steamed, or baked. If unable to obtain 
either butter or cream, I would enjoy this 
vegetable with just salt for seasoning! 

In the Spring, when the danger of frost 
is past, I start planting one inch deep in 
rich, fertile soil in a sunny location. I use 
seven seeds in a hill—and have hills six by 
six feet, or six by eight feet apart. I thin to 
three or four plants to a hill. Some farm- 
ers put a shovelful of manure in the center 
of each hill and cover with soil before 
planting the seeds—for extra food—even 
if the soil is rich! Rotenone applied fre- 
quently helps to keep beetles and other 
pests away. In August, I pinch off the vine 
tips—so the fruits will mature faster. This 
checks the vine growth. 

Let the squash remain on the vines until 
fully matured, but gather before frosts (or 
cover well), leaving all or part of the stem 
on and store in a moderately warm, dry 
place, or can some for future feasts. 

Readers may like to try our old tested 
recipe for pies: 

One cup of sieved squash; one teaspoon 
of butter, one-eighth teaspoon salt, one- 
fourth teaspoon of cloves and allspice, and 
one-half teaspoon of cinnamon and ginger 
—and just enough molasses to color it a bit 
and not have it taste of the molasses—from 
one-third to two-thirds of a teaspoon. Add 
these while the squash is hot—and let it 
stand overnight (any way until cool). 

Then beat an egg, add two-thirds cup 
of rich milk, one-half or one-third cup of 
sugar, beat again and add to the squash 
mixture, turn into a built up crust and bake 
until a silver knife will be clean, when you 
insert it in the center of the pie. We like 
two-thirds cup of brown sugar in our pies 
and some of our family like to have a 
frosting of whipped cream, sweetened and 
flavored, and a small ball of creamed cot- 
tage cheese with it on each plate. 

Crust — put two-thirds cup of flour, 
one-eighth teaspoon of salt, pinch of soda 
and teaspoon of baking powder into a 
sieve, sift twice. Cut in one-third cup of 
shortening. Use very cold water, enough 
to roll well. 


—Emma Greene. 


E. Wallingford, Vt. 











Goldenrod Golden Wings 


A superb Goldenrod growing from 6’ to 8’ tall 
with huge flower heads made up of wing-like 
sprays. 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 

Send for complete catalog of hardy plants— 
it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp Spokane, Washington 











NEW and DIFFERENT 


This charming Bird Feeder — for 
winter and year-round feeding — an 
attractive lawn ornament or appre- 
ciated gift. Sturdily constructed of 
cement, mounted with iron pipe. 
Stands 4% feet high. Easily taken 
apart. A bird feeder that has every- 
thing — plus good looks. Can be 
moved about just like a floor lamp. 


Send for free folder. 


J. H. MURA CO. 
Dept. H-1 
1627 N. Main St. 


AMARYLLIS 
GIANT AMERICAN HYBRIDS 


Will produce extra large richly 
colored blooms. 


Racine, Wis. 





Easily grown in the house and a 
splendid plant for the window 
garden. 
Mammoth Bulbs: 
95¢ each 3 for $2.70 
$10.80 dozen 


Cultural directions with every order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 


Boston, Mass. 
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By Appointment 
Seedsmen 
to H.M. the King 





SOW SUTTON’S 
RENOWNED SEEDS 


Fill your garden with the 


same gorgeous blooms which 
have made England flower- 
famous. Our catalog de- 
scribes hundreds of Sutton’s 
flowers, known throughout 
the world for their sturdi- 
ness, magnificent size and 


brilliant color. 


Write G. H. Penson, Box 
646-T, Glen Head, N. Y. 
Order seeds from Mr. 
Penson or from Wayside 


Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 


Suttons Seeda 


BRITAIN’S BEST 








LANDSCAPE 
Leal” GARDENING 


A thorough interesting & constructive HOME TRAINING 
for both those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, 
DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those who wish to learn 
for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. Enroll now! Course 
No. 1 for home gardeners. No. 2 for professional work. 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-12, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 





|Seeds of ‘Unique’ 
) Flowers 


Here are rare beauties that 
will make your garden 
‘different’—and delightful. 
Our new Catalog will inter- 
est in word and picture. 
Ask Dept. B for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 
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Malva Moschata, Pest Beautiful 


WONDER how many gardeners who 

have ever grown the so-called “‘charm- 
ing’’ musk mallow, Malva moschata, have 
come to a conclusion similar to mine, 
namely, that it is in a pest class by itself. 

Gullible gardener that I am, catalogue 
descriptions such as ‘big blossoms of 
satiny pink in profusion for many weeks: 
showy in border, excellent cut flower,’’ and 
so on, led me to purchase seeds. Experi- 
enced gardeners may well smile when I say 
that every seed soon became a fine healthy 
specimen. Yes indeed, at last and with so 
little effort! 1 had attractive husky plants 
to offer friends, who unsuspecting as I, set 
them out with much enthusiasm and an- 
ticipation. I shudder when I recall the 
gardens into which | have introduced this 
plant. 

The beautiful mallow, for the plant and 
satiny blossom was that, sent its long tap 
root deep down into the border soil. There 
it thrived and bloomed, fulfilling my ex- 
pectation, except that | could never detect 
the “‘musk’’ odor of leaves or blossoms— 
a characteristic I had so often found in- 
triguing in various recent references to this 
plant. 

Then came the reckoning. Seeds, 
formed and ripened, lots of seeds, prob- 
ably millions. The full awakening to the 
folly I had so unwittingly perpetuated 
came not the following Spring but that 
Fall. Malva plants by the hundreds came 
up as if by magic all over the place. 

Recalling with sudden alarm and dis- 
taste the story of the man-on-the-hill who 
long ago introduced the first Scotch broom 
into our section and how it now infested 
entire portions of the county, I frantically 
started pulling and digging. I have been 
at it ever since. 

The satiny pink mallows in my garden 
meet the same inevitable fate each Fall. 
They are burned along with much ac- 
mulated trash. Still its valiant spirit lives 
on, for somewhere in some overlooked 
corner a tiny rosette of bright green leaves 
is even now springing up and in sheer des- 
peration I know full well this attractive 
little pest is saying: “‘Catch me if you 
can!” 

—Mrs. Larry Miettunen. 


Mulino, Ore. 


Houston Orchid Society 
HE Houston (Texas) Orchid Society 


was formed at a meeting held late in 
November at the home of R. W. Dorches- 
ter in Houston. The officers elected were as 
follows: Chairman, Edward Teas; vice- 
chairman, D. A. Japhet; secretary, R. W. 
Dorcester; treasurer, A. J. Proebstle. 

At this meeting, C. E. Johnson of Sao 
Paula, Brazil, gave an interesting talk 
about Brazilian orchids and showed many 
reproductions. Mr. Dorchester displayed 
a specimen in flower of Brassocattleya 
Maroniz. Meetings will be held the second 
Thursday in each month. 
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ALL AMERICA 
GARDEN CLUB 





H™ is a brand new idea for home 
gardeners. The All America Garden 
Club was organized to provide one central 
place where gardeners could purchase the 
choicest plants and bulbs of a number of 
America’s leading growers, with a written 
guarantee of selected No. 1 grade quality. 

Nowhere else can you get the best out 
of the propagating beds of such an array of 
the nation’s foremost growers. Nowhere 
else can you get this guarantee of quality. 

Membership costs you nothing. Your first 
purchase enrolls you, and if you buy before 
July 1, 1946 you become a Charter Mem- 
ber, entitled to first choice of all offers. 
Offerings will be made each planting month. 

ONLY THE CHOICEST OFFERED 

The offers will be restricted to only the 
choicest flowers. Through arrangements with 
growers, the Club is the sole judge of qual- 
ity, and is under no obligation to offer 
anything except by its own choice. Likewise, 
you may select only what you want. There 
is no minimum you must buy to maintain 
your membership. 

SEND NOW FOR DETAILS 

Send the coupon below for the complete 
brochure outlining full details of the All 
America Garden Club, and a resume of 
offerings for each month of the coming 
year. Your coupon makes you an associate 
member, your first purchase a full member. 
THERE ARE NO OTHER COSTS. 
Join now and learn the thrill that the most 
beautiful plants can give you. 





%& OFFERING FOR 
FEBRUARY 


Ready for shipment in Feb- 
ruary will be 10 varieties 
of famous name roses: Poin- 
settia, Ami Quinard, Pres. 
Macia, Heinrich Gaede, 
Christopher Stone, Joanna 
Hili, Mrs. P. S. Dupont, 
Etoile de Holland, Sover 
Therese and Pres. Hoover. 
All guaranteed Select No. 1 
Grade. Priced $3 each, 3 
for $8, 6 for $15, any as- 
sortment as long as varie- 
ties last. These choice flow- 
ers are not to be compared 
with the average run-of-the- 
field catalog offer. Please 
give alternate choices. Post- 
age Paid. 








ALL AMERICA GARDEN CLUB 
1028-C Vance Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

Please send me brochure giving full de- 
tails of your club. This obligates mein no 


way, but I am interested in eneanteed 


quality and special varieties. » 
NAME ae 
Address r 


“ 
City, Zone, State wr 
* 











With the renewed interest this year 
in more extensive decorative plant- 
ing, here is the catalog you will want. 
132 pages, 16 in full color, of the 
newest and finest Seeds, Bulbs and 
Plants, many introduced by us for 
the first time this year. 

In addition to a wide range of 
vegetables, you will find a vast array 
of flowers to make your garden a 
mass of color; gorgeous flowering 
bulbs; perennial plants grown in 
our own gardens; and the most 
modern garden supplies... probably 
the most complete catalog in this 
country. 





Place Your Order Now for 
The Magnificent New Prize Rose 
“PEACE” 

Winner 1945 All America Selections 
A velvety cream white flushed 
with pink—double flowers on 
long stems. Long lasting, 

exquisitely fragrant. 
3 strong, dormant Plants, 
$7.50 

Don't Miss This Helpful Catalog 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 


Simm aber 


132-138 Church St., Dept. HO New York 8 
Suburban Stores: Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 

Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 
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ROCK GARDEN 
Seeds @ Plants 


Our new illustrated 1946 Catalog carries 
descriptive offerings of nearly 3000 Un- 
usual Flowers, many of them rare alpines 
for the rock garden: Aethionema, Gen- 
tian, Primula, Saxifraga, Meconopsis and 
the like, in wide-ranging assortment of 
species. Perhaps some hundreds of the 
kinds are not otherwise available in 
America. 





We tell how to grow each one, the time 
it blooms, the particular conditions it 
needs. You may depend upon the Catalog 
for rigidly accurate reference, and be- 
yond that, we think it is interesting. /t 
will be sent gladly to all who ask for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


DEPT. B MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


























Finest of the Fall Flowers 


GAIN, because the real ‘‘killing’’ frost 
was very long delayed, I was brought 
face to face with the beauty of the roses 
that persist, and particularly with a curious 
recurrence, as it seems to me, of a seldom 
noted disposition of some climbers to break 
into Fall bloom. It would not do to un- 
dertake here a catalogue of these items, 
but | am moved strongly to urge rose 
lovers who read these words to make their 
own notes. Somewhere there can be dis- 
covered, I think, a basis for this Fall recur- 
rence, and it would be a very great advan- 
tage to rose-growing if quite general atten- 
tion were paid to stimulating a disposition 
to recur. 

I am thinking about the one rose which 
was quite exciting. It was the climbing 
hybrid tea Mercedes Gallart, a French pro- 
duction which Jackson & Perkins Com- 
pany sent out in 1932 and which was at- 
tributed to two good French hybrid teas, 
one Souv. de Claudius Denoyel and the 
other Souv. de Claudius Pernet. 

I find that when Modern Roses II was 
finally devised in 1940 I took account of 
the fact that this really red rose shows its 
best color in the Autumn. As it now has 
been showing, the red display is between 
that well-named Australian red, Scorcher, 
and the equally well named California hy- 
brid, Poinsettia. In June, with an abun- 
dance of roses about, this lady is not con- 
spicuous, but in the Fall days she surely 
speaks with a loud voice. 

Of other climbers that have been giving 
us a recurrent Fall display I can note Cap- 
tain Thomas, a very distinct late bloomer 
with quite fragrant flowers ranging from 
lemon to cream. Joining with the Captain 
in the Fall treat for us are Climbing 
World’s Fair, Climbing Will Rogers, 
Climbing Talisman, and that superb Aus- 
tralian, Sunday Best. 

There are easily available 20 varieties 
that show a tendency toward Fall bloom. 
Those that do come through in October 
and November deeply shame any of the 
ordinary Fall flowers. 

Among the hybrid teas that I have par- 
ticularly enjoyed is the one named for me 
as Editor McFarland, the Fall flowers of 
which are quite abundantly produced and 
are a magnificent deep, rich pink. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Dainty Abronia 


HE trailing sprays of Abronia, the sand 

verbena, will cover a bank, or any dry, 
sandy place, and form a color symphony 
in green, and lilac-rose. The flowers, 
which have a white eye, are often likened 
to verbenas, and they are sweetly scented, 
being most fragrant in the evening. 

The sand verbena is a half hardy an- 
nual, and as it blossoms all Summer and 
Fall, it makes a good showing when used 
in the front of the border; it is good for 
baskets, in the rockery, or as a ground 
cover. 

This succulent gets to be six inches, or 
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FREE... 
ROSE 
BOOK! 


California 

Specialty 
Flowers and a 
Plants in Full Color 


NEW ‘‘Best Regards;’ sensational novelty originated 
by Germain's, growers of world renowned roses! Brilliant 
cardinal red suffuses inside of petals, deep yellow at base 
Coppery oversheen touches rose-shade of petals’ outer 
side. Extra large buds, flowers full and high centered, great 
petalage, 5 and 6 inches across. Earlier blooming. First 
time offered. Introductory price $2.00 each, postpaid 
Grown in Sunny San Fernando, California's Valley of Roses. 

Free Rose Book in Natural color. Gorgeous new Cali 
fornia Roses, Giant Perpetual Flowering Carnations, New 
Long Stemmed Violets, Giant double Daisies, new conser 
vatory specimen plants, Bird of Paradise, Clivia— newest 
California Bulb Specialties, choicest Flower Seeds. 


(SERMAINS 


625 So. Hill Sereet, Dept. 6 Los Angeles 21, California 
FREE Rose Book and Catalog in color 
“Best Regards” Rose, $2.00 each postpaid 


Please send 


NAME 


ADDRESS saciid 
* California's Leading Seed & Nurserymen Since 1871 
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roa RAINBOW 
SN eGARDEN | 
Af packets for ONLY 10c! | 


Picture in your garden this joyous 
array: Rich Blue Chinese Forget-Me- 
Nots, Golden Yellow Cosmos, Multi- 4 
colored Sweet Sultan, Sunset Giant 
Marigolds! A glorious display from 
@ early summer ‘til frost. Superb for 

bouquets. These favorites are yours— 
4 packets of Dreer Quality Seeds—for 
only 10c! Worth many times the price. 
Dreers 1946 Garden Book (our helpful 
garden guide) sent F ‘ 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. § 


FAITHFUL FOR OVER A CENTURY 
150 Dreer Bldg. Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
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Amazing New 
Flowers, Vegetables 
In natural color, see new 

Burpee’s Colossal Alidouble 

Petunias, All-America winner: 

Giant Ruffled (Tetra) Snap- 

dragons; Super Giant Zinnias, 

etc. New Hybrid Vegetables, for 
greater yield, superb quality, 
disease-resistant plants. All = 

best Flowers, Vegetables. Z 

70th Anniversarylssue— 

Seed Cat- ? 
PY43 alogs will 






z Byes as 
1 () Send Burpee's Seed Catalog Free. * 
: 
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PYRETHRUM IS BACK 
~ ARBORTOX 


D. D. T. 225° GARDEN SPRAY 


$1.00 6-oz. size makes 20 gallons 


D. D. T.—5% puns. DUST 


2-pound bag $1.00 
10-pound bag 4.00 








MAKON CHEMICALS, Inc. 


Experimental Greenhouses 
20-acre plant site 


Waters Road—End of Main Street 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Home of University of Michigan 













Charming, gorgeous, fragrant 
flowers! This 66-page book is 
crammed from cover to cover 
with descriptions and hints 
for successful gardening — 
seed offerings, cultural infor- 
mation for both vegetable and 
flower gardens. New vari- 
eties and old favorites. Add 
beauty, fey and better results 
to your flower and vegetable efforts! Write 
today. 

EXCEPTIONAL 2 for | offer 


2 Pkts. | GIANT INDIAN SUMMER ZINNIAS 
for A super cut flower blend with 
bright colors. 
10c LETTUCE CURLED — Produces crisp, 
brittle, frilled leaves. 
Write today for Garden Book 


THE HOLMES SEED COMPANY 
Box C CANTON 2, OHIO 
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i } Just a Friendly Reminder that 
® the hardest thing for trees 
to overcome is lack of food. 


“| Manpower is gradually becom- 
} ing more plentiful with us—as 
) more and more of our veterans 
i return—and we shall be able 
to schedule your work more 
promptly than in recent years. 
Our landscape department, too, 
is now prepared to take on 
additional assignments. 


ON as ga es ee we one na 


20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 








304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 

















When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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more in height, and is easily grown from 
seed if started in flats in the house in March 
or April, to ensure a long season of bloom 
in regions where the Summers are short. 
The oddly-shaped seeds are covered with 
a four-flanged papery shell, like a husk, 
which should be removed at planting time. 
The seeds are not large, when husked, and 
are brown in color. 

Abronia is good for a sunny spot, and 
gives quantities of flowers in return for 
little care. 

——Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


White Mertensia Seeds Itself 


HE question raised by Frederic J. Rea 

in Horticulture for May 15 as to 
whether the white Mertensia virginica 
Snowbell would come true from seed led 
me to check on a white mertensia that I 
first saw at a flower show in Springfield, 
Ill. It was an unnamed mertensia, orig- 
inally found growing wild in a colony of 
the common blue. The flowers and buds 
were a clear pure white, the foliage slightly 
more delicate in coloring than that of the 
type. It seemed to me the most exquisite 
combination of white and green that I have 
ever seen, not even excepting the lily-of- 
the-valley when its foliage is its tenderest 
green. 

The plants the Elkhart, IIl., exhibitor 
sent me have bloomed for two Springs, 
but it has happened that absence from 
home later, both Springs, prevented my 
learning whether or not they were setting 
seed. My letter of inquiry to the Elkhart 
exhibitor was returned by the postoffice as 
undeliverable. I then wrote to Mrs. T. J. 
Knudson of Springfield. Mrs. Knudson 
has been for nine years the indefatigable 
resident chairman of that pioneer living 
memorial, the Abraham Lincoln Memorial 
Garden. 

Mrs. Knudson tells me she has a colony 
of the white mertensia established at the 
Memorial Garden, as well as a colony ap- 
proximately 20 by 20 feet under her home 
redbuds, and a group elsewhere in her 
borders, all from one original plant, and 
chiefly from seed. She tells me she has 
many seedlings each year, can tell blue and 
white apart by leaf color, and finds that the 
white tends to come true from seed even 
when planted adjoining the blue. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Plant Hunting in Brazil 


“Brazil,”’ by Mulford B. Foster and Racine 
Sarasy Foster. Published by The Jaques Cat- 
tell Press, Lancaster, Pa. Price $3.50. Avail- 
able from the Book Department of Horticul- 
ture. 

Brazil has long been a hunting ground 
for the naturalist-explorers. Here is a book 
that takes one to that land of the midnight 
blue macaws, purple orchids and blonde 
monkeys. In imagination he can travel 
with the authors through the greatest 
swamp areas of the world to the Bolivian 
border and enter the dense jungle forests. 
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SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY NOW 


HENDERSON'S 


1946 


SEED CATALOG 


VEGETABLES e FLOWERS ¢ SUPPLIES 


144 Pages — many in full 
color. Latest listings of the 
finest varieties of both 
flowers and vegetables. Val- 
vable, down-to-earth infor- 
mation to help you get the 
most out of your garden. 
Make sure you get Hender- 
son's selected, tested seeds 
—send for your free copy 
of our catalog now. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortiandt St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Dept.g1-A 











2eggnas 
LARGE 2-2¥e" BULBS [ rane 


These are the pick of 
the crop from the world- 
famous BEGONIA farms of 


California, where the best DOUBLE 
tuberous rooted Begonias CAMELLIA 
are grown. Do not confuse TYPE 

with the smaller imported ° 

bulbs; these large tubers FpuLLEeD TYPE 
will produce big blooms - 

this year. 6 Bulbs ‘2.00 
COLORS: rose, pink, yellow, 12 Bulbs 5.00 


red, white, apricot, salmon 


Send forSPRING CATALOG: Bulbs, Seeds, Roses 


F. LAGOMARSIN 


AND SONS ~ Box I115-H— Sacramento, Calif. 


Postpaid in the U.S. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 








ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists 


Growers and Importers 


Wellesley $1 Massachusetts 














“Garden Gems” 


Our Complete Catalog will 
show you the way to a more 
beautiful garden. MIlustrated 
and described are New and 
Old Roses, Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Evergreen and De- 
ciduous Shrubs, Vines and all 
the best Perennial Fiowers. 
Free East of Miss.; 25 cts. 
elsewhere. 








sYe)ejeylil aromate abit. 


Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 












Special opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than the 
usual price. Top-grade. Thrive in 
shade. Best varieties and colors 
mixed. 2 Tubers for 35c; 6 for 
$1.00. Postpaid. Or, 1 each of 4 
types, $1.00. Postpaid. 

Special Collection of named va- 
rieties including Frilled Carnation- 
flowered, Camellia-flowered, and 
Single. All Giants, 3 Tubers each 
of 4 Types (12 in all) for only 
$2.75. Postpaid. Guaranteed to 
bloom. No C.O.D. Catalog Free. * 


Van Bourgondien Bros. Dept. 341, Babylon, N. Y. 


CYCLONE 
Miiibiiia 








HEDGE TRIMMER 
A fast cutting, easy to use trimmer. Continu- 
ous action, more like mowing. A real time- 
saver. Only $9.75 and fully guaranteed. 


CHANDLER MACHINE CO. 
AYER, MASS. 











During their adventurous excursions, 
the Foster’s worked to bring back living 
specimens of rare bromeliads, air-minded 
orchids and cacti. They have written a 
book that gives an interesting and informa- 
tive account of growth no longer depend- 
ent upon the soil, and a vivid picture of 
the country of Brazil. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
137 black and white photographs and four 
colored illustrations. In addition, sketches 
by Mulford B. Foster are scattered 
throughout the text. 


Wild Flower Society Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the New Eng- 

land Wild Flower Preservation Society 
will be held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
on Thursday, January 10, at 10:30 a.m. 
Everyone interested is invited to attend 
the morning and afternoon sessions. After 
the morning meeting a short film of the 
Housatonic River Valley will be shown. 
This will be followed by a box lunch at 
85 cents per person, payment for which 
must be made in advance. 

At two o'clock an illustrated talk will 
be given by Mr. Richard H. Pough of New 
York, a member of the secretarial staff of 
the National Audubon Society, entitled 
“‘Out-of-Doors in New England.”’ 


—New England Wild Flower 


Preservation Society. 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston Flower Shows Planned 
HE following flower shows will be 
held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, the 

coming year, except for the Spring Show 

which will be held in Mechanics Building: 

CAMELLIA SHOW January 24-25 


SPRING SHOW March 1 8—23 
DAFFODIL SHOW May 6—7 
TULIP SHOW May 16-17 
PEONY AND ROSE SHOW June 12—13 
IRIS SHOW .June 4—5 
LILY SHOW July 10-11 


GLADIOLUS SHOW 
CHILDREN’S SHOW 
DAHLIA SHOW 
HARVEST SHOW 
AUTUMN SHOW 


August 21—22 
August 28-29 
September 7—8 
October 8-10 
November 7—10 












CAL. 


Strikingly veined and 

variegated,in gorgeous BULBS 

#4 reds, greens and whites. ¢ 

= Notwo alike. Unique as 

house plants; effective 

i in garden shade. Start early. Order 

vey NOW. 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1, postpaid. 
7 Burpee’s Seedand BulbCatalog Free, 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


378 Burpee Bidg., gp 276 Burpee Bidz., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 



















WITLOOPF CHICORY ROOTS: Known as “French 
Endive.” Forces readily anywhere with little 
warmth. Good commercial crop. $2.50—100. 
oodbury, New 


18.00—1000. Warren Shinn, 
ersey, Root Specialist. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 


Pick flowers for your peace garden from 2250 an- 
nuals and perennials (many unobtainable during 
war), roses, etc., 250 pictured in full color. Also 
luxury vegetables; new weed killers. 110 pages, 
52 in full color. Catalog FREE on request. 


SPECIAL—Annual Sweet William. Bril- 
liant flowers equal to biennial varieties 
which bioom only 2nd year. Flowers early 
lst year from seed, lives over winter to 
bloom again. Seed with catalog, 10c. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 43) 

10 W. Randolph, Chicago {| ¢ 47 Barclay, N.Y.C. 7 

Se SS SS SBS SS SSS SSS SS See ee 
FRUIT TREES 


x» SEEDS, ROSES and SHRUBS 


KELLY FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 

BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES, 

SHRUBS and GARDEN SEEDS are noted 
for vigor and livability. 

Send for NEW 1946 CATALOG listing 
all the best varieties. It's FREE. We 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. Order 

early to avoid disappointment. 
Free Planting Guide with each 
order. Our 66th year. 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
GO MAPLE STREET, DANSVILLE, N, Y. 
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OREGON Tenown 


Wute fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in ful] color! 
: N. VAN HEVELINGEN 


70 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore 
















Send for free samples 


PERFECT ‘GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


use. Beautiful 





18 Lewis Street 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents @ word for each insertion, minimum 
2.00, payable in advance. 








100,000 PEACH TREES—J. H. Hale, Early El- 
berta, Elberta, Hale Haven, Golden Jubilee—10 
lots 2-3 ft. trees at 65¢ ea., 3-4 ft. trees at 75¢ 
ea. In 100 lots 10¢ less per tree. We have one of 
the largest, most complete selections of fruit trees 
in the Northwest. Tualatin Valley Nurseries, 
Route 3, Sherwood, Oregon. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS—The most beantiful of house 
plants. ““‘White Lady,” “Pink Beauty,” “Blue Boy,” 
$1.30 each postpaid. Strong stock. Complete grow- 
ing instructions. Afri-Gro, a perfect balanced soil 
for African Violets, 2 lb. 65c postpaid. Virginia 
Lee Gardens, Box 173, Drexel Hill, Pa. 





RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Holly, 
Rare Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Lilacs, Mag- 
nolias, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Yew, 
4-6”—$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 150 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 





SPECIAL, Wildflowers and Ferns: 80 best qualit 
plants, 12 varieties, our selection, $5.00 postpaid. 
Wake Robin Farm, R. D., Home, Pennsylvania. 





“PASTORAL DAYS” .. . collection of homely 
poems. Beautiful illustrated edition. Price $2.25. 
By writer of garden articles, Mary Louisa Hellings, 
Titusville, R. 1, N. J. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 
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Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD 


Hartford 3, Conn. 




















THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


LECTURES — JANUARY, 1946 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
January |5 (Tuesday) 3 P.M. 


Auditorium ; 
Motion Pictures of Native Plants 
including Lapsed-Time Pictures 
of Growth and Flowering 
WALTER E. THWING 


January " (Tuesday) 8 P.M. 











There are only 15 of the country’s 
48 states in which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is not represented 
by at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Monday, January 7th 
at 2:30 p.m. 


LECTURE 


All American Flower 
Arrangement Review 


by Mrs. William G. Wheeler 


Lecturer on th> Art of Flower 
Arrai ement 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 





sections of the country. The eg Room 60! 
library, the largest of its kind in the 

United States, receives every worth- "Plant Pr opagation" 
while gardening book almost as soon as Demonstrated 





Wednesday, January | 6th 
at 2:30 p.m. 


it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 


ANNE B. WERTSNER 


Members also have the privilege of January 29 (Tuesday) 8 P.M. 





























asking for free information by the FLOWER SHOW and LECTURE Room 601 
Society’s experts on any phase of garden "Th S rT S d d 
making. For additional information jn e oma araen an 
address Design in the Small Garden te Calendar” 
THE SECRETARY by John Jennings Illustrated 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. Landscape Architect GERTRUDE M. SMITH 














1946 SEED CATALOGUE NOW READY 


A garden book that should be in every home 
where seed is used. Honest descriptions, helpful 
suggestions, beautiful illustrations. 


| COMING EXHIBITIONS HELENE BOLL 
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ested Seed of 
varieties that you can depend on to - 
produce a full crop at harvest time. 
Send ow 2 for a? FREE copy of 
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A Rare and Delicious 


EVERBEARING ALPINE STRAWBERRY 


Ornamental and en, Good bloomer. 
Heavy crop of luscious fruits from June till hard 
frost. Sun or half shade. Acid soil. 
Potted plants, 3 for $1.50. Seed, $1.00 pkt. 
MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 











EUROPEAN ANEMONES 
(Anemone nemorosa vars.) 


January 26-27. Augusta, Ga. Annual Ca- 
mellia Show of the Sand Hills Garden 
Club. 

March 2-31. Natchez, Miss. Annual pil- 
grimage of the Pilgrimage Garden Club. 

March 13-14. San Francisco, Calif. San 
Francisco Camellia Show in the rotunda 
of the city hall. 

March 14-15. Atlanta, Ga. Annual Narcis- 
sus Show of the Atlanta Flower Show 
Association in Taft Hall, Municipal 
Auditorium. 

March 18-23. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at Mechanics Building. 

March 18-23. New York, N. Y. Spring 
Flower Show of the Horticultural Society 
of New York, Grand Central Palace. 

March 18-26. Detroit, Mich. The Second 
Spring Flower and Garden Show spon- 
sored by the Detroit Garden Center. 


“Our first Garden Club meeting, after a suspen- 
sion of over a year, was held in August 1945. 
Our guest speaker was Miss Helene Boll of 
Boston. She gave us a most entertaining after- 
noon. All voted it one of the best meetings we 
have ever had. It topped all others for inspira- 
tion and stimulating interest.” 

Mabel K. Baker, Vice-President, 

Hyannis Garden Club. 


For details of lectures write 
271 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 








Picture Travels 


In Natural Color 
Mountain Trails and Gardens 
The Catskills and the Rip Van Winkle Country 
Formal and Rustic Gardens 
Historical New England 
Cultural Lectures for Garden Clubs 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.R.H.S. 
Box 26, Georgetown, Massachusetts 


HERB SEEDS 








Ad carpet of hite, bl d : 7 7 
- Shower te Seune. Waemal queaieaear tax ro May 1-5. Oakland, Calif. Annual Spring Sp ecial Garden Mixture 
- Clumps, mixed colors only, $1.00 postpaid. New Garden Show in the Exposition Building. 10 Herbs—Large packet 
" Reference Catalog, ——— and Illustrated. May 11-12. Virginia Beach, Va. Eleventh Postpaid for $1 






Annual Rose Show of The Garden Club 
of Virginia at the Cavalier Hotel under 























PLUCK HILL HERB FARM 
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Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON neers the auspices of The Princess Anne | | P- 0- Box 324 Torrington, Conn 
; CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
r. wo 00 For a riot of color in the Autumn garden, plant 
re FREE to garden lovers: (Loker E SPRUCE 29 - the best and newest introductions in hardy 
- reers a7 Ss. wae, eee | Mums. Send now for our 1946 catalog. You 
: information on Dreer 5- -year-old transplanted, healthy trees, 3. may choose from illustrations in full color. 
rf 46 Quality Seeds, Bulbs, big 4” to 8” size, sent POSTPAID, at 

, 19 America Novelties, old | planting time—20 for $3.00. Folder on CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
-_ GARDEN Seventies. Super values! orest, Xmas Trees, ornamentals. FREE Box 37 Waldron, Ind. 
' eats eel | MAS TRE, 
1», \. ! 
f Se cecstemss || FO 72 Buy 
free / Faithful for Over : +e! wri we Lon 14 miliion poses a year. e 
— 149 Dreer Bidg. Phila. 23, Pa. te Xmas tree etin, plant- V t B d 
: ie Samo" ictory Bonds 
— Indiana, Penna. 

E January 1, 1946 27 
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Hybrid PENSTEMON 


) king LONGER BLOOMING 
by il LARGER TRUMPETS 


Offered now for the first time by J. & P.! Scintillating display of 
rich, ruby) 1! flowering spikes. Brilliant 2-inch trumpets illumined 
by clear w te throats. Wiry reddish stems have long, shiny, dark 
green leaves. Luxuriant bushes send up 8 or 10 flower spikes, each 
18 to 24 inches long, the first year. 


For novelty and color intensity, plant this hybrid Penstemon in beds 
or borders. More free-blooming—more showy with larger flowers 
than any previous Penstemon. Prefers good drainage and a partially 
sheltered position. Be among the first to let this addition to the 
J. & P. introductions lend distinction to your garden. 


3 for $2.25 6 for $4.50 12 for $9.00 


POLEMONIUM 


Blue Pearl 


An exquisite spring perennial with cool, refreshing masses of 
baby blue flower-heads, 12 to 15 inches tall above clean, dark 
green foliage. Six to eight flower stems on each plant from early 
spring on into June. Foliage forms highly decorative cushion 
right up until frost. Excellent facing for taller plants. Splendid 
edging. Let its lovely delicacy grace your garden this summer. 


75c each 3 for $2.00 6 for $3.75 


GIANT HARDY TRITOMA 


A dazzling spectacle of luminescent spikes 
that ignite borders and beds with flamin 
accent. What a thrill to watch its flora 
pyrotechnics far into September. 


This flashing, dancing new hardy Tritoma 

replaces the old-fashioned Red Hot Poker 

in many ways. Each 2% foot stalk carries a prog, a  Motazal Oster. 
glowing spike 8 to 10 inches long with as _Roses, Perennials, Fruits. 
many as 10 or 12 spikes to a plant. Long, peg 4g Pyle, Grey 
narrow lanceolate leaves eed the glorious iota many others. Write 
— P que glk one All Plants Guaranteed to Live and Bloom! 
your garden. Inspiring for 
formal flower arrangement. 
Enjoy its striking effects 
this summer. JACKSON & PERKINS 00 


330 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 
$1.00 each 3 for $2.50 ES sill wit es 
nclosed is end postpaid plants checked. 
6 for $5.00 


Penstemon, Ruby King. ee 
Polemonium, Blue Pearl. aS 
Giant Hardy Tritoma,, > 








Jackson &@ Perkins Co. 


( Send PREE Fall Oatalog. Natural color. 





